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MPERIAL June of the emerald crown ! 
When angels had read the Lord’s weather roll 
down, 
They found but one June in all heaven to spare, 
And direct by the route of the answer to prayer, 
From the glory above thou didst fall through 
the air. 





— B. F. Taylor. 


June brings, besides her roses, a promise of rest 
to the teacher. 


How to store up the most vigor during the coming 
vacation is the great question of the hour with tired 
teachers. It is hard to decide while the school har- 
ness is still on and every protesting nerve asks only 
for rest, and rest in such last days of weariness is 
associated only with perfect inaction. 


But a little cool philosophy must dominate the 
desire to be let alone and do nothing, like the 
wearied old lady who asked nothing of heaven itself 
but to put on a white apron and “stay set” for a 
thousand years. Heaven and vacations would soon 
become wearisome if their were nothing in either to 
tempt to congenial activity of mind and heart. The 
teacher who is so conditioned that a trip away into 
unfamiliar places is among the possibilities, had 
better plan it now between the examination(?) wor- 
ries and promotion perplexities, sure that the day 
will come when she will feel a great deal more like it 
than she does now. 

And this going away plan had better include a 
summer school among the certainties. No educa- 
cational journal is expected to issue the closing 
number without reminding its readers that “Rest is 
not quitting,” etc., but that “Rest is fitting,” etc., so 
we hasten to insert it here as a duty done. It’sa 
great pity that little couplet has become so threadbare 
for its aptness should have conferred immortality 
upon it. But the earnest, ambitious teacher will 
never even say she will not think of school again till 
September. And if she did say it, she would never 
stick to it. As well say she would not think of her 
friends or her life’s purpose again till September. 
The teacher who has done soul work with her chil- 
dren during the year is going to do soul thinking 
wherever she is in July and August. 
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And such thinking, such living, and such planning 
for the coming year will lead her to seek fountain 
sources and the companionship of congenial men and 
women who know how to have a good time and 
work too. 


It is amazing how little the teachers who elevate 
their brows and noses over summer schools, because 
they have never been to one, know of the real atmo- 
sphere of one. Do they fancy it is one everlasting 
listening and lecturing? Ah! there are more things 
in one and outside of one than were ever dreamt of 
in their narrow imaginations. What about the new 
acquaintances with bright inspiring teachers who can 
do school and talk school and yet be delightful social 
men and women “for a’ that”? What about the little 
fire of ambition that begins to kindle as the inspira- 
tion of the daily talks together reveal heights and 
depths of teaching power that were never dreamed of 
before? The little fire soon glows brighter and 
warms up the whole professional being, the “tired” 
drops off like a garment and the future begins to be 
rainbow-colored. What about the play hours when 
nobody’s bell rings and nobody is watching the clock 
to see if “the time is up”? Such hours are reckoned 
by multiplication and not subtraction in these schools 
for the professional Jacks and Jills are not made dull 
here by “all work and no play.” What, too, of the 
excursion asides, the perservering attempts of small 
— exceedingly small — groups to interpret the lan- 
guage of the wild waves by moonlight or starlight, 
the daily walks and cozy talks in woody byways and 
flowery highways,—ah! this is Nature study ideal- 
ized. Better include that summer school, teachers. 





But is some discouraged teacher too heartsore over 
the failure of her year’s hopes and plans to have any 
courage for the anticipation of vacation, and does 
the light vein jar on the heartache? Both hands and 
a whole world of sympathy are extended in the sin- 
cerest pity to any such struggling souls. Yet to 
such, more than to all others, comes the warning with 
greater force,— Don’t go away alone and think it all 
over again and again during the summer. Get the 
lesson it holds for you for the future, and then go 
right out into the world of teachers, and begin all 
over again in learning how to teach or manage, for 
most likely it is the management, more than the 
teaching, that is the true cause of the failure, if there 
has been one. Let all such learn first of all that the 
grandest teachers in the world to-day have made just 
such mistakes or worse ones and have afterwards 
climbed to higher things on the stepping-stones of 
past errors. The past year may present not one 
pleasant view for retrospection and yet be the most 
valuable year in the whole life in its warnings and 
lessons. The saddest thing about it all is, that in 
such gaining of experience the children have suffered 
and the twig of many a future tree may have become 
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School Room Decorations. 


The Drawing department of the New England Con- 
ference of Educational Workers,of which Mr. Henry 
T. Bailey, State Supervisor of Drawing in Massachu- 
setts, is chairman, has been considering, among its 
other duties, the subject of decorations for school 
rooms. A plan is in progress for an exhibit to occur 
in Boston early in October, which it is hoped will 
help to direct the popular interest in the selection of 
works of real art value adapted to school-room decor- 
ation. From many lists of works selected by artists, 
educators, publishers and dealers one comprehensive 
list is to be prepared and published by this com- 
mittee: Messrs. Dunton, Soule, Noyes, Pierce, Ca- 
proni and The Prang Educational Company will co- 
operate in exhibiting the selected works under the 
most favorable circumstances, and Haberstrah will 
furnish ideal schemes of frescoing and tinting for 
school room walls. 

In connection with the exhibit a conference on the 
subject of school room decoration will be held, in 
which prominent artists and educators will discuss 
such topics as, “General Culture in Public Schools,” 
“Culture Through Art Objects,’ “The Limitations of 
Artistic Decorations in Public Schools,” “The Utili- 
ization of Art Objects in School,” etc. The com- 
mittee hopes to secure the co-operation of the Boston 
Art Students Association and of the Public School 
Art League, that safety may be found in a multitude 
of counselors. 


Growing Ideals. 


“Don’t go to running off to conventions and summer 
schools this vacation, but stay at home and rest, so as 
to be fresh in the fall!” 

A superintendent of schools actually said that to 
his teachers the other day; and that, too, in a city 
not an hour’s car-ride from — Boston! That super- 
intendent consistently preaches what he practices. 
He is never seen nor heard of at teachers’ conventions 
and summer schools; he stays at home and “keeps 
fresh” for fall. He has staid at home for the last 
quarter of a century and cultivated freshness till he 
and his schools are never heard of save in the annual 
statistics of Massachusetts and the directory. A 
more calm, contented, complacent class of educa- 
tional people do not exist In Darkest America, than 
in that city where reigneth this man of peace. Storms 
may come and storms may go, fads may arise and 
fads may vanish; but they rest on there forever ;— 
such a comfortable condition as Alpine travellers tell 
us precedes — freezing. 

And yet this superintendent is popular, votes right 
in the community, doesn’t talk much, neither troubles 
the parents nor stirs up the teachers, is a good finan- 
cial manager, keeps the outside of the platter clean 
—very clean—and his annual re-election steals 
upon the community, year after year, as much a mat- 
ter of course as the return of the birds and the buds. 
Why,—yes! Why not? 

But there is a rest and a calm that is certain death 
to all mental vigor and spiritual ideals. What isa 
teacher good for without healthy, vigorous ideals and 
how are such ideals to grow without nourishment? 
A community of teachers living wholly to themselves, 
comparing themselves only with themselves, will 
come to have no ideals left, if they possessed any in 
the first place, that are not pitifully dwarfed and 
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narrowed for want of something outside of them- 
selves that is nutritious and inspiring to feed upon. 

Such teachers are starving without knowing it ;— 
why should they reach out in a summer vacation for 
that for which they neither hunger nor thirst and 


therefore can have no need? Ministers tell us that 
the hardest class they have to reach in their work are 
the moral class who never do anything aggresively 
wrong. Is there not a corresponding class among 
teachers equally inaccessible? The class who “keep 
their hours” religiously, discipline fairly, and meet 
all the regulation requirements of their course of 
study in a way that prevents the possibility of their 
being called “poor teachers ;” yet who are dead in 
complacent satisfaction with themselves and are not 
in touch with a single advance in educational thought 
and progress and have not the slightest interest in 
other schools or other teachers. 

Each year sees a new layer of indifference wrapped 
about such teachers ;—they have long since passed 
the stage where they can be reached by precept, de- 
nunciation or sarcasm. At last, when the layer 
process shall have completely smothered their auto- 
matic activity, they will -be laid away like well- 
preserved mummies to rest—to sleep — perchance 
to dream. 


To Normal Graduates. 


By Pror. W. E. Witson, Prin. Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


NORMAL graduate are you? Accept congralutations. 
A Now let us inquire what does it amount to to be a 
normal graduate. 

One thing of consequence is certainly true, the state, or, 
at least the city, is behind your diploma. You have official 
recognition of your preparation for teaching. There is 
something substantial and dignified in that. 

Then the presumption is strong that you possess brains 
and health and a purpose to accomplish something worthy 
of you. Your diploma signifies also that you have such 
moral qualities as fortitude, energy and self-control. You 
must have endured tests of character, more or less severe, 
as well as tests of intellect. 

To the educational public your diploma signifies, I think, 
that you have attained fair, good or excellent scholarship in 
the elements of science, mathematics and literature, and 
that you have an acquaintance with principles and methods 
of education. This is a great deal in your favor, of course. 
It places you in an advantageous position, it opens to you 
great opportunities. So, to be a graduate of a normal 
school (if the school is rightly so called) amounts to a great 
deal. To have attained this distinction may be to you a 
source of perpetual satisfaction. 

Now allow me in all kindliness to say, with all the earnest- 
ness I can command that to have just been graduated from 


a normal school is also to be in a position of peril. This 
diploma of yours may be a delusion and a snare. Its value 
to you depends upon your personal worth without it. This 


last after all is the essential thing. Wealth of acquirements 
in knowledge and skill can never make up for poverty in 
elements of character. 

Be sure that you place the right estimate upon your 
attainments in the normal school. If your diploma signifies 
to you that your preparation for teaching is completed, then 
you are under a delusion— and under a fatal one, unless 
you can escape from it. Your diploma has its chief value in 
the estimation of the educational public from the presump- 
tion that your education for teaching is no¢ completed — that 
the motives which impelled you through your normal school 
course still operate in you and will impel you on still. 

Preparation for teaching already completed? How can 
that ever be? Healthy growth is the prime fact in the edu- 
cational process. To guide and nourish the growth of the 
child in body intellect and character is to teach. Prepara- 
tion for doing that can never be finished. Leadership, 
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example, enthusiasm are requisite in the successful teacher. 
How can the person who has attained the height of his am- 
bition be a leader or inspirer? Have you learned how to 
grow,—are you fully possessed of the spirit of the true 
student? ‘Then you may be a teacher. 

About your diploma, I advise you to put that carefully 
away in your bureau drawer, after your friends have seen it. 
I would not frame it right away. Ifa school officer should 
wish to know that you have it, show it to him of course. 
Remember that you have yet to prove the value of your 
diploma. ‘That will depend more upon what you will yet 
do for yourself than upon what you have done. You will 
prize it when you have demonstated that it was never the 
chief object of your efforts, but that it is the evidence of 
your steady purpose and ability to grow in power and fitness 
for the glorious service of teaching. 


Elementary Science. 


A Basis for Geography. 
My dear Miss Bruce :-— 

Your letter bristles with questions and all about 
school work. This “elementary science craze” seems to 
have captured you entirely. But as you know, I don’t 
believe it is a craze and I will answer some of your questions 
to the best of my ability. 

You say that when you were in the normal school you 
were taught that the main purpose of this work was to cul- 
tivate the observation, comparison, inference, judgement and 
expression. 

Now I don’t object to that so far as it goes though I 
would add to your list a Jove for nature and a small store of 
basal ideas. 

But you go on to ask why these may not be cultivated as 
well by a lesson on a fish one day, and a lesson on an apple 
the next day, if only the lesson is given objectively each 
child having a specimen and making his own observations. 

You say that you were taught that it did not matter what 
was given but ow it was given;—that you were advised 
not to strive to furnish the child’s mind with a store of 
knowledge but to so cultivate his mental powers that he 
would be able to gain knowledge for himself. 

Now all this is so nearly true that it is likely to be mis- 
leading. How much mental training can be done withouta 
good store of ideas? And to be most helpfnl must not 
these ideas be related? 

Do not the sayings “ We see with what we have seen,” 
“We know with what we have known,” apply to the child 
in every stage of his developement? If this is true shall we 
not get better mental training by having the ideas to be 
gained in each elementary science lesson related to the 
(known) ideas already in his mind and to other ideas which 
it will be necessary for him to gain in the future? 

In other words it seems to me wise to so present this ele- 
mentary science that it will not only “vain the mind but will 
furnish dasal/ ideas for future study in other sudjects. © Dr. 
Winship recently said in one of our teachers’ meetings :— 
“The value of the work done in a kindergarten should be 
judged by the kind of work done by the same pupils in the 
primary schools.” So here, the test of the elementary 
science work should be the kind of work which the pupils 
are able to do in other related subjects. 

You say “I am sick and tired of hearing so much about 
concepts, percepts and apperception, and wish to hear a 
little plain common sense.” But you will, I trust, pardon 
me if I say that all of these discussions about apperception 
if thoughtfully considered, will furnish us a common sense 
solution of our problems. , 

Apperception — the appropriation of one concept or 
set of concepts by another concept or set of concepts. It 
is that in which the educated and experienced man towers 
above the uneducated and inexperienced man. But man 
or child must have a store of ideas with which to apperceive. 
He must then be presented with new ideas which are so 
related to the old that they will combine. To be more ex- 
plicit, furnish your pupils with such ideas as they will need 
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to use over and over again. Then let them use them in 
new combinations. ‘Thus they will appreciate the value of 
the new ideas which they are gaining and will be permitted 
the joy of discovering how ideas which they have just gained 
help them to understand things which they have many times 
longed to understand. 

To be more explicit still, give your pupils a series of 
lessons on the rocks and soils of your town. Have them 
learn by their own observation what soil is, from what and 
how it is made, how it is transported from the hills to the 
valleys, what kind of soil is best for plants and where such 
soil is to be found. 

“ But,” I imagine I hear you say, “ will not that make me 
go out with the children into the fields?” That is just what 
it will do, and just what you ought to do. If this troubles 
you I shall be glad to tell you how my teachers have been 
doing. Before you are nearly through with your lessons on 
soil you will run into the work on plants so far that you will 
really feel forced to give a series of lessons on plants. The 
pupils will notice that some plants are found in the rich 
soil of the valleys but never on the hills while others are 
found in dry sandy soil but never in the damp clay. You 
will find it impossible to finish your lessons on soil and 
plants without mixing in some lessons on climate. 

And here I come to your next question. ‘ How shall I 
make elementary science lessons the dasis for lessons in 
geography?’ If you follow the above suggestions you will 
have been doing just that. The work és elementary science 
and it is the best kind of elementary geography. Your 
pupils will have been gaining through their own observation 
ideas which they will need to use in all future geography 
work. ‘These ideas are so related that the acquisition of one 
has led on to the acquisition of others and all have been 
arranged in proper groups. They are the property of each 
child. He is the richer and more powerful for their pos- 
session. Nay, rather, they are a part of his real self and his 
mind is broader and more able to grasp similar ideas for all 
future time. Now when he comes to study about the soil, 
climate and productions of North America or Europe, he 
will at once use these basal ideas. He will not be lost in a 
maze of unknown words but each word will stand for some- 
thing which he has seen or touched. 

If geography is to be properly taught more elementary 
science work is needed than we can at present find time to 
give. You speak of “danger of lack of freedom” in this 
work and there is such danger. But I had rather try to 
guard against such danger and run the risk for the sake of 
more tangible results. Think of a program which suggests 
this week a bird, next week the cat, and the week after a 
fish or a tree, whichever is more convenient to procure. 

I like to have no lesson stand by itself. I would have 
such new ideas given as will be reviewed and recombined 
many times in other studies as geography, reading and 
language. The times of giving new ideas and the times of 
combining should be as near together as possible. The 
children should feel that the ideas which they are gaining 
will be used and so are not only worth gaining but are 
worth saving. This adds zest to the work and the children 
themselves will help us to prove that this delightful work 
does amount to something besides play. 

And now I must close but before doing so let me guard 
against a misunderstanding. I do not for a moment sup- 
pose that all the elementary science work is scattered. Far 
from it; much is well arranged and much which seems to 
the observer scattered has been carefully thought out and 
arranged. The present drift is strongly in this direction. 
F. F. Murdock and A. C. Boyden of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School are doing splendid work along this line and you 
cannot do better than to read their articles as they appear 
in the educational papers. 

Let me assure you that if I can in any way assist you to 
solve the many little vexing questions which come up in 
connection with this work I shall be very happy to be of 
service to so earnest a teacher. 


Very cordially yours, 


OLIVER R. BENTON, 







































































































































































































































The Spiritual in Education. 


(The following is an excerpt from “The True Education and the False” by 
William Ordway Partridge in Arena.) 
ET no ridicule deter us from our desire to consider 
f education in its true light. We are to teach these chil- 
dren, or rather to show them, the ways by which they 
are to make this world spiritually, as well as materially, their 
own: we are to be practical, but greatly, not meagrely, so. 
We are to teach them that, before doing great things, they 
must dream them; that the wonderful bridge that connects 
the throbbing heart of New York with its sister city, Brooklyn, 
was first a dream of that eminently practical engineer, 
Roebling. 

We must bring into children’s lives every poetic influence, 
to quicken their minds and develop the esthetic nature. 
We speak much of the beauty of holiness— not enough of 
the holiness of beauty. Sappho sang “ Who is beautiful is 
good.’”’ Under the head of art should be included music — 
not only singing in chorus, but the hearing of the best 
music we can obtain. Our popular concerts will do no 
good, until you bring good music into the common schools. 
I would have the great violinists come, as they make a tour 
through our cities and towns, and ; lay to the children. Be 
assured that the violin, with its appealing, sympathetic voice, 
will touch something in the child that your book knowledge 
can never reach, and the one whom you considered the 
dullard of the class may be awakened and produce music 
for which the world is hungry. Many great artists would 
come for the mere asking. Great artists are magnanimous : 
in their hearts they would rather play and build for your 
children than for all the money you may pile up before them. 

Suppose that you go on filling your children with the 
things that are falsely called the rudiments or bases of 
education: Will arithmetic fortify the youth against the 
temptations of the world? Will any amount of reading 
make him great hearted? Our honest Longfellow claimed 
for him the right to see and share in the beauty of universe. 

We tell the child how big the world is, but how much do 
we show him of its wonderous beauty? Will he not turn 
upon us some day for this cruel negligence, for our contempt 
of the highest in him? We have gone on from the animal 
state —let us not stop until we walk like angels! Fill your 
children with sweet music, and the high thoughts of your 
poets, and these will build up a fabric which in after life 
will withstand the attacks of care, sin, poverty, and grief; 
for they will have discovered something in life which the 
world can neither give nor take away. Nothing will be 
commonplace to them ; for their imagination will color all 
life with its own rich hues — just as science teaches us that 
color actually resides, not in the object but in the eye that 
looks upon it. “We see but what we have the gift of see- 
ing ; what we bring we find.” All men are blind until this 
divine order or beauty in the universe has been revealed to 
them: order and beauty are synonymous terms. 

It may be justly urged that we cannot have a teacher for 
every individual talent or disposition. This is true ; but we 
may have large influences at work which shall reach and 
develop all children. We have but one sun, and yet by its 
rays are developed and perfected all orders of flowers. 
The sweet perfume from the modest violet is lovingly drawn 
out; the rich color and luxurious odor of the Jacqueminot 
rose is likewise led forth by this universal educator. The 
influence of art is not unlike the effects of the sun’s heat 
and light. There is not one living being on the earth’s sur- 
face but is affected in some degree by the power of music, 
painting, sculpture and poetry. We need as teachers men 
with a universal order of mind, men who have in their 
natures large charity and the broadest sympathy, and men 
who have nothing at stake in the politcal arena. 

If, for instance, a child hates arithmetic and loves music, 
sympathetic leading on will show him that to understand 
and produce the music he loves, he must know something 
of mathematics. Do not thrust before him the dry bones of 
a subject as a disagreeable skeleton, but clothe it with its 
living beauty. Again, if a child hates mathematics and 
loves to build, you can soon make it clear to him that, in 
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order to build anything that will endure, or be sightly in the 
eyes of his fellows, he must have an idea of proportion, an 
idea of the relation of one thing to another. When he once 
sees this necessity, in order to construct, to put into palp- 
able form the ideas that possess him, he will soon acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of mathematics for his purpose. Let 
him look upon a photograph of the Parthenon, or any other 
triumph of engineering skill, until he appreciates the use of 
this science to mankind. There is nothing beautiful about 
the keyboard of a piano, but out of it may be brought sounds 
that move us to tears. 





Facing the Future. 


Is the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 

Rest will be sweeter if thou art a-weary, 

And after night cometh the morning cheery — 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret! 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don't forget! 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining, 
Courage instead of tears and vain repining, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret! 
— Anna Shipton. 


The Little Plant That Longed 
to be Useful. 


° 
By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY, Prin. Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


EAR the banks of a southern river, in the warm, rich 

soil of the fields, a little plant was growing with many 

of its companions. Day by day it had been growing 
—simply growing —since that morning in April when the 
negroes had put the little green seeds into the ground. It 
had lain there in its warm earthbed until the rain came 
from the clouds and soaked down to the little seed and said, 
‘Grow, little seed, grow!” 





Fig. 1. 


So to the litile seed there came a queer feeling, as if its 
little green jacket would burst. 

‘I can grow,” thought the little seed, “and I wii/.” 

Now with a little seed, # think is to act, so out through 
the green sack or jacket it thrust a little white foot down 
into the rich, brown earth. And now from the very top of 
the green sack a little head peeped out. 
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“Come up, come up, my little one!” said the great sun 
as a warm smile spread over his broad face. And the little 
plant came up and grew and grew. 
The days went by, and the plant put forth dark green, 
five-lobed leaves (Fig. 1 ) filled with blue veins in which the 
sap, its blood, was flowing. Men came wlth hoes and kept 
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Fig. 2. 


down the weeds that tried to choke the plant. How the 
young plant enjoyed the sight of its companions as in long 
and regular rows they stretched across the broad field! 
Some of them seemed larger and handsomer than itself, but 
the little plant knew that against the great superiority of 
others there is no remedy but love, so it just kept on loving 
and admiring them. Growing, too, so 
very fast that now the plant was almost 
as high as your desks. Then it thought, 
and thought; and with a plant, # think 
is fo act, and each /fhought means a 
blossom. 

‘ Such a beautiful straw-colored blos- 
som each one was! Five dainty yellow 
petals, each with a purple spot at its base. 
(Fig. 1.) The whole flower looked very 
much like a hollyhock. Indeed, there 
was nothing strange about that, for 
the little plant was first cousin to the 
proud hollyhocks up by the mansion, and 
hoped to see them at the annual re- 
union of the Mallow family. To be 
sure, the hollyhocks were very tall and 
stately, and held their heads up very high 
that they may show their beautiful 
flowers in all their tints of rose, purple, 
and yellow, and sometimes purest white. 
Had they not come all the way from Syria? But our little 
plant knew that it is better to be wsefu/ than to be beautiful, 
so it kept on growing. 

Yet the hollyhocks need not have looked so scornfully 
upon it, for Pliny, an old Roman author who lived many 
years ago, had found a quaint Arabic name for our little 
friend, and called it Gossypium. But then the negroes did 
not use that name; they called our little plant — Corton. 

How beautiful its pale yellow blossoms were in the morn- 
ing sunshine! Each pretty flower was held up by the 
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fingers of a little hand throngh the three-parted sleeve with 
its laces and fringes at the wrist. And deep down in each 
blossom there was a little green pocket. 

All the brothers and sisters of our little plant had been 
thinking, too, and the whole rich field looked like a vast 
garden of flowers. The little plant could see the yellow 
blossoms all over the cotton field. As the sun rose high at 
noon, many of the blossoms became pure white. Were its 
own blossoms taking on that beautiful creamy white? The 
little cotton plant blushed at the thought of its own loveli- 
ness, and a flush of delicate pink spread over the pretty 
petals. Surely the lordly hollyhocks could not be scornful 
now. As the sun went down, the flush on the petals became 
deeper, and in the morning many flowers had changed to a 
most beautiful pink in color. How glad the little plant was ! 

But then, one cannot be beautiful always. Soon the sun 
came up to fade the flowers, and the rain and wind came to 
tear them, until all their beauty and use seemed gone. Still 
the little plant held up its arms and hands to the sun. And 
now the little green three-cornered pockets grew larger and 
larger, day by day, as the little hands still clutched them. 

“I shall be of use some day,” said the little plant to itself, 
as it dreamed of its lovely blossoms through the long, sultry 
days of summer. Little seeds were growing in the pockets, 
and resting on beds of downy softness. 


/- How very warm the days were, and how the sun did 


scorch the pockets until they became quite brown! The 
little cotton plant “hought, and— Pop! pop!! The brown 
pockets were burst open, and the top of the plant seemed 
covered with snow. Had a storm of ready-made snowballs 
fallen upon the cotton field? (Fig. 2.) 

Soon some colored people came into the field and com- 
menced to pick off the 4o0d/s of cotton fiber which the plants 
had produced. And down from the mansion-house the 
owner of the plantation came with his little daughter Etta. 
As they passed along the field, the little cotton-plant heard 
the father saying :— 

“The cotton is picked and carried in bags to the cotton- 
gin. This machine separates the seeds from the fiber of the 
cotton. Then the cotton is pressed into big bundles or 
bales, and these are carried away by steamers to distant 
towns, and made into calico, gingham, sheeting, or muslin. 
The Hindoos make some muslin so fine that when it is laid 
upon the grass and covered with dew it looks iike a spider’s 
web. They call them weds of woven wind.” 

The little plant wondered what would become of its fluffy 


? 





Fig. 3. 


globes of pure white cotton, and hoped that they might be 
made into such beautiful fabrics as those of which the father 
was speaking. ‘Then it would be of some use. 

“Papa, papa, let me pick some cotton,” cried Etta as she 
passed along the path. (Fig. 3.) 

The plant seemed to stretch’out to her its hands to give 
up the ten beautiful bolls of cotton that it held. So, when 
Etta’s father told her she might pick the cotton, the little 
girl gathered all that the plant had, and put the pure white 
bolls into the large basket. 
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The little plant was now at leisure to watch the men and 
women as they came day after day to gather the ripened 
cotton. For the cotton did not ripen all at once. When 
you put corn into a popper, some of the kernels will pop out 
sooner than others ; and in the same way the balls of cotton 
pop out under the heat of the Southern sun. The cotton 
continued to ripen and open for some months, but the little 
plant still stood there in the field. 

“Whatever will become of my treasure of cotton that the 
little girl gathered ?’’ said the plant to itself. 

Along the path a sleepy old mule was coming, dragging a 
cart loaded with cotton. “I am sure that something useful 
will be made from it, and that I have lived to some purpose. 
That is all one needs to know to be happy. I wonder why 
the webs of woven wind —” 

Just then the wheel of the cotton-cart came crushing down 
upon the little plant, and its life was ended. Wouldn’t you 
like to know, too, what became of the ten cotton bolls that 
Etta gathered ? 


Pictures. 


O my dear little idle dreamer, 
Waste not vacation days; 

Look about and take some pictures, 
Get the photograpic craze, 

And then keep your eyes wide open 
In pleasant haunts and ways. 


What? Acamera? Use your eyes dear, 
The best kind ever made; 

They will take the clearest pictures 
In sunshine or in shade, 

From the curve of lofty tree top 
To the tiniest grass blade. 


Are you blind that you see no beauty 
In such a summer day? 
Here’s a chance; now store its pictures 
In memory while you may, 
For summer in its glory 
Will not be here alway. 
— Selected. 


Search Questions. 
By SARAH E, Towne, Salem, Mass. 


To Connect Home with School. 


The home lessons for my class deal largely in search 
questions, and I find they are more enjoyable and help- 
full than spelling-book or geography recitations. 

I give out the most common and familiar subject for them 
to look up, and am careful to select those with which the 
home and schoolroom are in daily association. 

Now when they look at the sponge, chalk, india-rubber, 
lead pencil, and many others, a pretty picture presents 
itself, and around each clings an individual history. We 
have collected pictures of salt mines, pearl diving, sponge, 
maple syrup and india-rubber gathering, and so on until one 
subject suggests a new one. In fact every wide awake pupil 
will be a searcher. 

Not long since I asked every boy and girl to copy the 
inscription from a historical tablet on Washington St. in 
Salem, and I received a copy from every member of the 
class. Some hesitated and thought they could not do it, but 
I persevered, and I’m sure when they grow to be men and 
women they'll all remember the facts of Salem Witchcraft 
inscribed there. 

They like to gather these items of outside information, 
and you can see the blush of pride and satisfaction in their 
faces, when they pass their papers to me or read them aloud 
to the class. 

Here is a list of some of our subjects. 


salt. pearls. lead pencils. match. 
licorice. maple sugar. ‘paper. pens. 
sponge. india rubber. wood. flag. 

coral. chalk. pin. thermometer. 
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A Reproduction Lesson. 


By C. J. R. CortLanp, N. Y. 


Judging by Appearances 


A humming-bird met a butterfly. Being pleased with the 
butterfly’s beauty and the glory of his wings, she proposed 
that they should always be friends. 

“I cannot think of it,” said the butterfly, “as you once 
spurned me and called me a crawling dolt.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the humming-bird ; “I alweys 
had the highest respect for such beautiful creatures as you.” 

“You may have now,” said the butterfly ; “but when you 
insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece 
of advice. Never insult the humble ; it is rude and unkind ; 
besides, they may be better than they seem.” 

This was the story read to a primary class (third year) 
and the following questions were put on the board: 

What did the humming-bird meet? 

Why did she want to be friends with the butterfly ? 

What was the butterfly’s answer ? 

What did the humming-bird say ? 

When did the butterfly say.that the humming-bird insulted 
him ? 

What advice did he give her? 

A word about the quéstions ;—I find it better to use these 
in the lower grades, especially when the children have had 
very little, if any, language work in the first and second 
years. They aid the child in the logical arrangement of 
thought, and by being grouped in paragraphs, “the para- 
graph sense ”’ is cultivated. 

* You may answer the first two questions, Jenny.” 

“A humming-bird met a butterfly, and she liked him 
because he was so beautiful, and she asked if they couldn’t 
always be friends.” 

* Begin again,” said I. 

“A humming-bird met a butterfly —”’ 

“ End your sentence there ; now begin again.” 

Accordingly, she proceeds again, “A humming-bird met a 
butterfly. She was pleased with him because he was so 
beautiful, and she asked if they might not always be friends.” 

One or two more give answers to the first two questions. 
In this way the answers to the following questions are 
obtained, until a good oral reproduction of the whole fable 
has been given. 

By being careful to make the child conscious of the begin- 
ning and ending of the sentence in this oral reproduction, I 
have been able to do much towards cultivating that which 
for want of a better term, we may call the “ sentence sense” 
in the written work which always follows the oral work. 


A Silent Reading Lesson. 


An excellent way to test the ability of little children to 
get thought from written or printed matter, is to write mes- 
sages to the children upon the blackboard requiring them to 
do at once whatever is requested of them. The following 
are a suggestion of such sentences. 

Sarah may look out the window. 

Edward and Jean may shake hands. 

All who have found violets this year may raise their right 
hands. 

Edith may bring me her reader. 

Fred may sit in my chair. 

Jennie may step out three steps in front of the class. 

You may all make a bow. 

The class will be full of interest to know what they will do, 
and it will “wake up” any children however dull and sleepy 
they may be on a hot day. 

M. 


In June ‘tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every sense, 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares. 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow, 
Wherewit the pitying apple tree fills uo 
And tederly lines some last-year robin’s nest. 

' — Lowell. 
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Literature in the First Grade. 


By FRANCES M PULLAR, Saginaw, Mich. 


HE articles, which have appeared in Primary Epuca- 
T TION, on teaching literature in primary grades, have 

interested me very much, and I would like to give my 
experience, thinking, perhaps, it may be helpful to those 
teachers who, like myself a few years ago, are puzzled to 
‘know just what to teach in that line, and just how to do it, 
and yet feel that literature ought to have a place in their 
programmes. 

I am a first grade teacher, and an enthusiast on teaching 
literature in primary grades. I was a pronounced skeptic 
once, but have been most thoroughly converted. 

The first year I taught that part of the programme, Liter- 
ature,— 2.10 — 2.30 was the bugbear of my waking hours 
and the nightmare of my dreams. It seemed to me that 
the hands of the clock used to fly around all day till they 
reached that time, and then crawl so slowly that the period 
for literature seemed like a small eternity, and I know that 
my pupils did not find it any more enjoyable than their 
teacher did. 

The reason for this was that although I had a vague idea 
that something ought to be done along this line, still I had 
no definite plan of work. I felt as if I were shooting over 
their heads, and it was only when a random shot struck 
them, that I saw how delightful a study it might be, if it 
were only properly planned and carriea out. 

Two years ago our superintendent, placed in our hands a 
carefully prepared little outline for our work in literature ; 
by it I have found the key which has unlocked to me many 
a little childish heart, unsealed many little lips and made 
many little eyes sparkle with pleasure. Instead of being 
dreaded the hour for literature is now looked forward to, by 
both teacher and pupils, as the most pleasant hour in the 
whole day. 

Our course for the first year includes fairy stories, Bible 
stories, stories of Greek and Roman heroes, Greek myths, 
simple stories from American history, and poetry for chil- 
dren. Among the stories are: Daniel in the Lion’s Den, 
The Prodigal Son; Jack and the Bean Stalk; Little Red 
Riding Hood, and Cinderella. 

Among the myths are stories of 
Phzton, and many of the simpler myths. 

I have tried the plan I have heard recommended of hav- 
ing the children act out the stories and it has worked like a 
charm. 

Nearly every Friday afternoon last winter, we spent in 
this way. A little white-haired girl, clad in a red coat and 
bonnet, with a tin pail in her hand, has been Little Red 
Riding Hood, on her way to see her sick grandma. The 
biggest boy in the room, with a gray fur rug wrapped 
around him, has been the wolf, who met Little Red Riding 
Hood in the woods, (the front of the room) and in a 
terrible voice, has asked where she was going. They have 
gone by different paths, to where the grandma lay ill, ina 
corner of the room, near the door. The grandma has dis- 
appeared through the door, apparently swallowed by the 
wolf, who then crept into grandma’s bed. Little Red Rid- 
ing.Hood has appeared, and when the wolf has been just 
ready to swallow her, the woodman has appeared in the 
scene and slain the wolf. 

We have acted out every one of our stories in the same 
way. The children have taken the keenest delight in it. 
Children are born actors and thelr bright happy faces and 
true interpretation of their parts, I shall never forgot. ‘The 
last six weeks of the school year, we spent in stories about 
Greece and Greek gods. 

I know the children have a beautiful picture in their 
minds, of Zeus and Hera on their throne in Heaven, of 
Poseidon in his beautiful coral-lined cave down under the 
sea, of Eolus in the wind cave, of the giant trying to climb 
to Heaven, of the Styx, of Charon, of Cerberus, and of 
Pluto down in gloomy Hades. The story of Prometheus, I 
know they will never forget, for I have seen the tears roll 
down their cheeks, while they heard the story of his suffer- 
ings, while beautiful as the sunshine after rain, would be 


Arachne, Ariadne, 
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their smile at his happy end. Over and over again would 
they beg for this beautiful story. 

I think, too, that many of the stories have an unconscious 
moral influence. I was surprised and pleased one day in 
finding that although every little girl in the room wanted to 
be Cinderella, when I called out two little girls to be Cin- 
derella’s sisters, they told me they did not like to be, 
because the sisters were so mean. The last of June we had 
a “ Literature Day” in our schools, and the parents were 
surprised and pleased beyond measure at the ease and 
fluency with which their children could tell the beautiful 
stories they had learned. 

I want to plead for literature in the primary grades. So 
many of the children come from homes where there is no 
culture, and leave school so early, that all they will ever 
learn in this line, they will get from us. 


(In answer to a letter of inquiry as to the probability of a 
confusion in the mind of the children concerning the one 
real God, through telling them of many gods in the mythical 
stories, the writer of the above article made the following 
answer.— Ep.) 

I could not go so far as to say that it wouid not be possible for a 
child’s idea of God to be confused by being told about the “ gods.” 
There may be cases in which it might happen. But if the myths are told 
in the right way, I think that the danger is very slight. 

Children form much clearer ideas of things than most of us give them 
credit for. Since receiving your letter I have carefully questioned a large 
number of children, and in no case did I find that the child’s idea of God 
was confused by the stories he had been told of the Greek “ gods.” 

I think it is possible for even very young children to get a clear idea 
of the mythical character of these stories, but even though these charac- 
ters should seem real to them, I do not believe any harm would be done, 

As they grow older they realize more and more the true nature of these 
stories, and their whole life will be richer and more beautiful for the 
knowledge of the myths they have gained in childhood. 

As one of the little. boys in my room was going home, the first day 
the snow fell this winter, he turned and said to me, “ Persephone went 
down to stay with Pluto yesterday.” Calling him back to me I asked 
him how he knew. He told me because her mother was putting a white 
carpet over the earth and was going to let the earth rest till spring. Do 
you not think that the change of the seasons will have a richer meaning, 


for years to come, to that little boy, because of his knowledge of that 
beautiful story ? 


A boy in one of our grades, accompanied his mother to the World’s 
Fair last summer. As they went from painting to painting, and statue 
to statue in the “ Art Building”, his mother was surprised and delighted 
at his knowledge of pictures and statuary, which he had gained in 
school, by means of these myths and stories. Is not this boy better 
fitted to enjoy life by means of this knowledge ? 


In the Empty School-house. 


(In Vacation, ) 


The school-bell was heard to complain 
“‘T’ve rung ’till I’m almost insane, 
Yet the children play 
The whole live-long day, 
And the teacher’s gone off on the train.” 


The ink-bottle said with a sigh 
“| find life exceedingly dry, 
One feels very low, 
Quite used up, you know, 
When it comes to the first of July.” 


“TI need rest, so my doctors say,”’ 
Cried the spelling-book, looking distrait, 
“ And it can’t be denied 
I’ve a stitch in my side, 
I shall turn a new leaf from to-day.” 
— Selected. 


The sooner the way has been surveyed, step by step, by 
which geography, arithmetic, grammar, science, history, and 
literature can be made more powerful in fitting the child 
morally, intellectually, and economically for the world in 
which he is to live, the sooner will the schools of the coun- 
try enter upon this way.— Pud: Sch. Fournal. 


All illustrative sketching is bad the moment it ceases to 
be spontaneous and thoughtful— Henry S. Bailey. 
















































































































Room Decoration, 
By ELLA Jacoss, Prin, Warner School, Philadelphia. 


HAT every school-room should be made pleasing and 
attractive is a universal ‘sentiment; but upon the 
teacher alone usually falls the whole burden of the 

execution. 

In the absence of the true art pictures which we hope to 
see ere long on the walls of our school-rooms, blackboard 
drawings furnish a charming way for brightening the room ; 
but space is precious and all cannot spare their boards for 





this purpose. ‘These drawings must not be allowed to 
remain too long on the board however. I know of a teacher 
who changes hers evety month, always having something 
pretty and appropriate. In December a holly wreath for a 
Roll of Honor. November showed a country scene with 
the corners filled with turkeys, plum puddings, etc. Oc- 
tober displayed a little map of Pennsylvania surrounded by 
tents, hatchets, head of William Penn, and Indian canoe, 
and so each month was fitly illustrated. 





Of course the work of the pupils is always good material 
to use for decorative purposes. But in the primary classes 
there is not much to be obtained. The paper folding can 
be used to form frames for pictures or designs. ‘Their little 
stories written from pictures are also attractive and pleasing, 
but this is small work and must be hung low down in the 
room ; so beside all this we want some large, easy decora- 
tions to fill up great ugly spaces on empty walls, often too 
high to display individual work. 

One of the most beautiful styles of decorations for such 
places is the large silhouette effects in colored paper mounted 
on a background of colored cambric. These panels are 
quickly made, and are a delight to both teachers and 
children. 

I saw a pretty one in a kindergarten a few weeks ago, it 
was called, Flight of the Birds. Fifteen birds, varying in 
size from seven to two inches were cut out of bronze paper 
and mounted on two yards of pale blue cambric. The 
largest one was first and the graded sizes gave a perspective 
which was effective and lovely. The children had been 






































taught about the birds going south in winter and when they 
saw them in flight they were charmed. This was a cheap 
decoration, costing just eleven cents. 
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A flock of geese cut in white glazed paper with yellow 
bills and feet and mounted on grey prove very attractive. 
Here are also suggestions for others : 

A brood of newly hatched chickens in yellow with egg 
shells. 

A swarm of bees flying around a hive. 


Fede 


A family of mice can be made to look quite life-like. 

A number of butterflies in natural color suggest summer. 
In making the butterfly panel, use black and yellow or any 
two pretty colors for the wings; make some of @ouble paper 
and only paste down the bodies, thus allowing them to 
appear as alighting with their wings free. 

A cool picture has a green background and a- number of 
fish, cut in silver and in red-gold paper, darting around. 








Besides these an inventive teacher can easily add to the 
number. I can recommend all of these as being graceful 
and pretty when tastefully grouped. Remember if they are 





to be hung high above the blackboards that the figures must 
be made quite large to give a good effect. 

I will be glad to communicate with anyone who desires 
further information on this subject. 


(Miss Jacobs will supply teachers with the illustrative panels above mentioned in one 
yard lenzths, at fifty cents each.—Ed.) 


Nellie’s Lake. 


“©! my beautiful lake is gone,’’ said little Nellie, late one 
day in June. “After I worked so hard digging it out with 
my fingers, and filling it with the water mamma left in the 
watering-can.” 

“Don’t fret, dear,” said her older sister, wiping the tears 
out of the big blue eyes. “I will show you where itis. It 
is in that airy little baby-cloud just over the top of this big 
tree. Dainty little fairies came down on the golden sun- 
beams while you were asleep under the tree, and dipping 
out the water in their tiny shining pails, carried it up into 
cloudland, where they are busily weaving it into beautiful 
feathery dresses to wear to the Fairy Queen’s party to-night.” 

Do you wonder that little Nellie forgot her spoiled lake 
and dreamed that night of the fairies’ party and of their 
wonderful dresses ? 





Je 
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Letter From Greeley, Colorado. 


State Normal School. 


ILL you spend a few minutes with me at the Colo- 
VW rado State Normal, this bright May morning? As 

we drive up gth Ave., and reach the foot of 
Arlington Heights, we see the beautiful building of brick 
and red sandstone. 

Only the main part and east wing is finished, still we do 
not fear to compare our finely furnished and commodious 
building with that of any similiar institution in the United 
States. 

Standing on the broad stone steps we behold the walks 
curve away on either hand, through a well kept lawn over 
which are flower beds, artistically distributed. Prominent 
among these are the beds of the Platonian and Chresto- 
mathean Literary Societies, and the plot of exquisite cannas 
— Dr. Snyder’s contribution. Trees line all the walks and 
represent every variety that can be grown in our glorious 
climate. 

Let us now go in. Crossing the spacious hallway, we 
first enter the library which is temporarily in the south end 
of the main part. The room is fitted up to serve the pur- 
pose of a “literary labratory.” Including reference books 
and works of a general nature there are about two thousand 
volumes; and in addition the nucleus of a pedagogical 
library. One end of the room is devoted to text books of 
which there are twenty-five hundred. Around the half 
dozen large tables are seated upwards of sixty students, 
gleaning from one hundred of the ripest, richest, and fresh- 
est magazines and educational journals published. 

Passing into the east wing we enter the president’s class 
room which is beautifully fitted up with oak tables and 
chairs. Dr. Snyder came to us three years ago from 
Indiana, (Pa.,) and has done much to raise the school to its 
present standard, and to realize the hopes of those who 
struggled long and hard for its establishment. He has been 
ably seconded by our vice-president Prof. James H. Hays. 
They have striven to create within it a continual growth in 
such scholarship, power, culture and influence, as will make 
strong men and women equipped for teaching. To develop 
power and skill in teaching is the work of the professional 
department. The following are the topics included in this 
department, which has at its head Dr. Z. X. Snyder and 
Prof. J. H. Hays; Psychology, History, Philosophy, and 
Art of Education. Added to this is practice in model 
school and kindergarten. 

The science department is one of the strongest in the 
school. Prof. Guss has charge of Physics and Chemistry. 
“Besides valuable knowledge and mental training, students 
acquire skill in the manipulation and construction of ap- 
paratus, as they learn to read nature in the language of 
experiments.” The school is already provided with many 
valuable pieces of physical apparatus. Chemistry is pursued 
in much the same way. Each performs his own experiment 
and makes his own observations. 

The Prof. of Biology — A. E. Beardsley, — follows much 
the same course in Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Geology. 
The subjects are made practicable by a study of the flora, 
fauna and geological formations of the vicinity and state. 
This instruction is aided by microscopes, dissecting instru- 
ments, mounting materials, and a number of stuffed and 
alcoholic specimens. 

The other departments, English, History, Mathematics, 
Elocution and Delsarte, Latin, Music, and Geography are 
ably superintended by the Misses Ruff, Reid and Barber, and 
Messrs Hays, Whiteman and Fenneman. 

For the practice of theories gained in other departments 
in the senior year the pupils have practice and observation 
in the model school. This course embraces eight years’ 
work and is so made out as to produce harmonious growth 
and development. This department is very ably superin- 
tended by Mrs. Sarah Glisan Fenneman. 

Decending to the basement we find Prof. Work presiding 
over twenty sloyd benches in a room whose walls are lined 
with tools, and the models made by the students. This 
was added to our school but two years ago. How we ever 
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got along without it we cannot tell. 
important as any work we have. 

We must now transport ourselves to the U. S. Church, far 
down into town. Here we find Miss Laura E. Teft, Sup’t 
of the kindergarten department of the S. N. S., and her as- 
sistants engaged with fifty little ones in plays and games 
which serve as a transition from home education to primary 
school proper. Through the efforts of the leaders of our 
kindergarten department this has become incorporated as a 
part of the educational system of the state. 


Model School. HELEN C. DRESSER. 


The Queen. 


Queen of the sisters twelve, Imperial June! 
Thou steppest forth with garlands on thy head — 
Full statured, radiant, with a Juno tread! 
The kingly sun warm greets thee at high noon; 
** God save the Queen!” is nature’s loyal tune; 
Balm as a tribute from all flowers is shed, 
And falling blossoms thee a carpet spread, 
Soft as e’er wove ‘neath Orient’s crescent moon ; 
A glorious and a bounteous reign is thine! 
Thy smiles as blessings on the green hills shine; 
From out thy footprints spring the wavy corn; 
In scented clover feed thy happy kine; 
The swelling grain foretells rich fruits unborn, 
And harvest-hopes, as plumes are gayly worn. 
— E. C. Kinney. 


It isas helpful and as 


Questions for Teachers. 


By Georcia A. HODsKINS, Springfield, Mass. 


What is the purpose of a vacation for the teacher? 

How shall you spend yours? 

What effects do you expect it to have on you, mentally 
and physically ? P 

Shall you spend the vacation incognita? 

Are you ashamed of being a school-teacher ? 

How much of your summer do you expect to carry back 
into your school ? 

What is the test of a successful summer? 

How much work did you lay out for your pupils to do 
during the summer, reading, collecting, making notes etc.? 

How much have you planned for yourself ? 

Are you going into the country? 

How much do you know of our native birds? 

How many can you recognize from sight? 

How many from their song? 

What do you know of their habits (from observation) ? 

How many nests do you recognize when the owners are 
absent. 

How many of our native trees do you know? 

Have you ever made a collection of their leaves? 

Can you tell a slippery elm from a white elm? 

Do you know the different kinds of maples? 

Do you know the uses to which the different woods are 
put? 

Have you kept a list of the flowers you have found and 
the birds you have seen this year? 

Can you find the sabbatia in your summer rambles? 

Do you know how rich the swamps are in our native 
flowers ? 

Geologically inclined ? 

How much information can you carry back of the interest- 
ing features of the spot you chose for your summer's rest? 

You have been to the shore. How many secret wonders 
did it show you? 

Shall you remember those fairy tales next September? 

Shall you bring back specimens of those wonders to show 
the children who have never seen the sea? 

When do you return? Do you know from experience the 
delightful results of being on the ground a week before 
school opens ? 

“ Our Common Birds and How to Know Them” by Grant. 

“ How to Know the Wild Flowers” by Mrs. Dana (both published by 
Scribners,) and “The Trees of North-Eastern America” by Chas. New- 
hall, published by G. P. Putnam & Sons, are excellent summer compan- 


ions for one who wishes to learn of flowers, trees and birds without con- 
sulting scientific works. . 
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Spring Beauty. 
( Claytonia Virginica.) 
So bashful when I spied her, 
So pretty, so ashamed ! 


So hidden in her leaflets 
Lest anybody find. 


So breathless when I passed her, 
So helpless when I turned 

And bore her struggling, blushing, 
Her simple haunts beyond ! 


For whom I robbed the dingle, 
For whom betrayed the dell, 
Many will doubtless ask me, 
But I shall never tell ! 

— Emily Dickenson. 
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capitals. Practice on this kind of work makes the writing 
lessons more interesting and seems to help the child to fee] 
that the writing lessons are really a part of the daily work 
and nota thing apart. Do everything you can by way of 
encouragement to get the children to carry out in all written 
work what they are taught in the writing lesson. 

It is not enough to simply see that the work is done 
neatly ; it is the penholding and movement that needs to be 
looked after, the writing will take care of itself. I know 
what you will say ; How can I watch forty or fifty children 
and see that they are doing their work in the right way? 
A casual glance, sometimes a suggestion to George, a word 
of encouragement to Jane, will be of great use and not take 
much time. A few words to the school at the start or, better 
still, a three or four minutes movement exercise to get the 
arms limber and just to let the children know what you 
expect of them, is of great use to them. If you say, It is 
simply impossible for me to get my children to hold their 
hands and pens right, I answer that when a pupil can be 
persuaded to use the muscles of his arm to write with, his 
hand will stay up in position because it is an impossibility 
to use the muscles with the hand on the side, or with the 
wrist on the desk. 

I know a great deal has been said in these lessons about 
the importance of counting and of writing to the count, but 
a great deal more might be said. One may visit schools 
where the children have always had their.counting done for 
them and yet you may not find one child using the counting 
movement. 

A count means a moving of the hand or finger in some 
direction ; it means a movement of the hand or finger for 
each line in a letter ; it means a quick, short stroke—not a 
long, dragging line. Nothing enables a teacher to see so 
quickly just whether the children are using the right move- 
ment or not as to count for them or let them count for 
themselves. Sometimes it is a good plan to let the children 
count. It is an easy matter to know whether each one 
knows how to count. Many times children will keep to 
their own count when it seems almost impossible for them 
to keep with anyone’s else. It is the counting movement 
that they must get; if they all could use that it would not 
be necessary to count at all. 





Primary Writing. XVI. 


N the last two lessons practice has been given on capital 
| letters. The children practised on movement exercises 
and capitals for four weeks, then work was prepared for 
them on the hektograph or rapid duplicator of sentences 
such as, “From what is linen made?” “Linen 1s made 
from flax.” ‘Where do waterlilies grow?” and words 
beginning with capitals. 

It is a good plan to combine as much of the regular work 
with the writing lesson as possible. When I say that, I do 
not mean to let the children write their spelling and lan- 
guage lessons in the time allotted to writing, but a teacher, 
if she wishes, may help the pupils greatly by selecting from 
the language work easy sentences,— those that will combine 
with the writing lesson the names of the months and of the 
days of the week or similar work. 

Make sentences which will bring in such abbreviations as 
Mr. and Mrs., Rev., Dr., Ave., St. For instance; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arms live in Bond St. Dr. Calkins lives on Earl Ave. 
Rev. Paul Revere preached last Sunday. 

These sentences are written and reproduced on the hek- 
tograph. Sentences may be selected which will bring in the 
science work, such as stories about seeds, buds, leaves, etc. 
Sentences may also be taken from the geography; short 
stories about the productions of different countries, the 
names of some of the larger and more important cities, 
stories about brook basins, slopes, rivers etc. 

Care should be taken. in selecting these sentences to use 
as many capitals as possible ; In this way you give a reveiw 
of what you have already been over in the practice on 
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Any child who can hold his pen correctly and can use? 
this counting movement can learn to write and learn to 
write well. The poor writers are those who can not or do 
not use this even movement which comes from counting 
every stroke. Howcan I keep my pupils from making such 
heavy Llack lines? asks a teacher. If it is just when they 
are beginning to use pens, make the pens a sort of “reward 
of merit.” Children who are taught to write with lead 


instead of slate pencils will usually make light lines ; if they 
cannot, they ought to practice with a pencil until they can. 
Teach them to handle a pencil correctly ; black lines come 
from inability to control the hand and pen, and because 
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they bring too great pressure on the point of the pen. 
When pens are first used, let it be understood that only the 
children who can make light lines can have pens to use. 

We often hear it said that children, when they first begin 
to use ink, will make heavy lines anyway. This is not 
always true; it is oftener when they get in higher grades 
that they make the worst work with ink. When a pupil 
makes heavy lines, in whatever grade he belongs, unless he 
should be a new pupil who has not had the previous drill, I 
always give him a pencil to write with and I think it has 
done more towards getting light lines than anything I have 
ever tried. 

Movement Exercises. 


These are not to be practiced as a sort of gymnastic 
exercise for the time being but to strengthen the muscles of 
the hand and arm, so that when the regular writing lesson 
comes, or any other written work, the children will be better 
able to keep the hand in position. (Fig.1.) Divide the top 
line of a sheet of foolscap paper in the middle and place a 
dot there, place a dot directly under it on the second line, 
and place a point at beginning of the second line. Swing 
from the first to the second point five times, making the 
lines as nearly over each other as possible ; then swing and 
make five horizontal lines in the middle of this arch, make a 
small letter w, large enough to fill in the space. Make this 
also five times. Use this as a movement exercise down one 
half the paper. On the other half make the same figure 
and instead of the small letter w, make the small letter z. 
(Fig. 2.) Turn the paper over, make points as before ; 
make the same figure and fill in as in Fig. 3.—the count is 
one, two, one, two, etc. If you wish success to follow your 
efforts, keep the children in a happy frame of mind. Try to 
arouse some enthusiasm in the writing lesson, so that the 
children will enjoy it. 

I don’t ask you to let everything go for the writing, but 
give it all the time you can possibly spare. 

In conclusion, I wish all the readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION great success in their work. 


( , 


(With this number closes this series of lessons in Primary Writing. 
Miss Hill began this work in the first number of PRIMARY EDUCATION — 
Jan., 1893 — and has faithfully carried on the instruction in this branch 
for sixteen months without a single interrupton. The practical methods 
and sympathetic spirit with which Miss Hill has sought to help the 
teachers has won for her their full favor and appreciation, in both of 
which we heartily join.— Ep.) 


Ungraded Schools. 


By E. J. D. 
AVING read the article in the Primary EDUCATION 
H entitled “Ungraded Schools,” I wish to say — amen, 
to it. 

To these same articles in the educational journals my 
success as a teacher is largely due. And the writer has 
never had the pleasure of teachimg only one or two grades 
in one room— not less than four and oftener more. 

Upon the arrival of a fresh educational paper, which I 
await with eager expectancy, I read it, every word of it, 
carefully making a note of such articles as I can appropriate 
to my use. Then I do not wait for a chance occasion to 
use them, but make a place for them at once, while the 
ideas are fresh in my mind 

Teachers of ungraded schools, have you a Gem pencil 
sharpener? Have you a generous supply of pencils so that 
no time’is lost in waiting fer material to work with? Have 
you a molding board for primary and intermediate geography 
work? If the “committee” will not furnish one for you, 
get a square kitchen table— someone will have one which 
is of little value. Take off the leaves, nail around the top 
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edge strips of board three or four inches high, line or cover 
the top with oil-cloth, get sand and you are ready for work. 

If you don’t know about sand modeling get “ Frye’s 
Nature Book ” and study it. 

I must say right here that the teacher who is unwilling to 
put some capital stock into her trade, in this kind of 
schools, in the way of time and money, will not be able to 
secure the best results. 

For language, buy sets of language cards and use stories 
from educational papers. There is an abundance of material 
to be found in them for dictation and reproduction work. 

Take the most interesting as well as necessary facts, con- 
dense and adapt to meet the need of your class, then 
arrange for dictation work, to be committed to memory for 
another lesson. Have part of the words in all exercises 
used for spelling lesson. 


(If all teachers in graded or ungraded schools felt like the writer of 
this article concerning educational journals and had the ingenuity and 
energy to adapt herself to circumstances as is shown in this little article, 
it would be a blessed day for the children and the schools.— Ep.) 


Blackboard Readings. 


By G. A. H. 
What Miss Allen Said. 

‘* Good morning, children. 

I went to walk last night after school. 

I went out through the pasture. I came to a little brook. 
ny I walked along beside the brook. I saw so many pretty 
things. 

The grass was sprinkled with little white violets. 

They were so sweet. On the hi'l I saw the columbine. 

I thought of you. I wished you were with me. 
‘ Just then I heard a funny noise. I looked down. 
rog. 

He looked at me. He did not move. 

I caught him and put him in my basket. 

I put some wet moss in beside him. 

Then I tuok him home. 

I brought him here this morning, 

We will look at him now. 

Then we will write some stories about him. 

After school we will take him back to his home near the 
brook. , 

We will let him go. 

I wonder what he will tell the other frogs about us.” 


What Mr. Frog Would Have Said If He Could Talk. 

‘‘Good morning, children. I am glad to see you. 

I am more glad to know that I am going home again so soon. 

You have a very pleasant room; but I like my home by the 
brook better. It is too dry here. 

Shall I tell you about my family ? 

Did you ever see any frog's eggs ? 

They do not look like a bird’s eggs. 

They look like a great mass of jelly with little black specks 
in it. 

They are not laid in nests. 

They are laid in ponds or brooks. 

By and by the eggs are hatched. 

What do you suppose comes from the eggs? 
you say. 

Yes; but baby frogs do not look like big frogs. 

Baby frogs are called tadpoles. 

They have a big head and a long tail. 

They live in the water. 

They swim like a fish. They eat and grow. 

After a while two legs appear. 

The tadpole looks a little more like a frog now. 

He keeps on eating. He keeps on growing. 

Some day two more legs are seen. 

Now he looks like a frog with a tail. 

Little by little the tail grows smaller and smailer. 

After a time it has all disappeared. 

Now the little tadpole is grown up. 

Then he looks as I do. 

I was a tadpole once myself, so I know all about it. 

Frogs like moist places. 

I am glad Miss Allen put some wet moss in this basket. 

Can you see my strange tongue ? 

It is fastened to the front of my mouth. 

The tip points down my throat. 

When [ see a fly I thrust out my tongue. 

The end of it is sticky. 

If it touches Mr. Fly it holds him fast. 

Then I push him down my throat. 

I shall be glad to get back to the brook. 

I am getting very dry and hot here. 

I will tell my friends about your pretty school. 

Come and see us in our home some time 

We will show you how we swim and dive.” 


There sata 


‘ Baby frogs,’ 






















































































































































































































































Reviews in Number. 


Pantomime Number Work. 


HILDREN in the lower grades enjoy silent work after 
C this fashion. 

A line of children place themselves at the black- 
board, crayon in hand, then turn to see what the teacher 
indicates, by motions alone, that they are to do. A ball 
frame large enough for the children to see readily, or any 
objects which the children have been accustomed to use in 
number work will serve the purpose. 

If the teacher wishes 7 + 3 = 10 written upon the board 
she places seven objects in line and after leaving a bit of 
space puts 3 more in the same line. At a signal the chil- 
dren turn and write their own interpretation.of it upon the 
board using the signs that belong to the formula. 

Again, if 8 ~ 2 is desired by the teacher 8 objects are 
silently separated into groups of two’s when the children 
again turn to the board expressing the division in all the 
ways they have learned to show it. 

This exercise can be carried into all the four processes 
of number and may be made exceedingly interesting and 
even exciting if the teacher is ingenious and carries it for- 
ward with “snap” and a personal enjoyment in it herself. 

Caution must be used that the exercise should not con- 
tinue so long as to lose its novelty or dull the alertness and 
sharp observation necessary on the part of the children to 
grasp the teacher’s meaning and make it a success. There 
must not be a word spoken from beginning to end. It is 
all pantomime. 

E. D. K. 


Seat Work—Trimming Rugs. 
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7- Bought 4 dozen eggs at 13 cents a dozen, an ounce 
of nutmegs for 30 cents, a thimble for 12 cents, and gave 


the man a dollar bill. 
back ? 


8. What does it do to 1 to put o at the right of it? To 
put two o’s? To put them at the left? 


How much change did he give me 


9. What letter do you see in the sign of dollars? If 
you join the two straight marks by a curved line at the 
bottom, what letter do they make? What does U. S. stand 
for? eS 


10. A man sold a lot of old iron for 96 dollars, and 
took his pay in sleighs, at 24 dollars a sleigh. How many 
sleighs did he get? 


11. What cost 3 cords of maple, at 5 dollars a cord, 
and 1 cord of pine, at 4 dollars? 


12. How many hours from the time your school closes 
at night until it begins again in the morning? 


13. - 1 have 24 fish, which weigh a quarter of a pound 
apiece. How much do they all weigh? 


14. How many square inches in the leaf of a book 
7 inches long and 5 inches wide? 


15. Bought 2 ploughs, 24 dollars each. 
28 dollars, and the other for 29 dollars. 
make on both ploughs? 


One I sold for 
How much did I 


— Teachers Manual. 


Slate Work in Number. 
1. 








What will it cost to trim this rug with fringe 
at one dollar per yard? 


(Scale one foot to the inch,) 








The teacher can vary this exercise in measuring as well as in numbers, by substi- 
Let the children draw the object to be trimmed 
with perfect accuracy, then perform the work within the enclosure in the neatest 
Those who have leisure after their work is finished may be 
allowed to design and add the fringe itself according to fancy, as a special reward 
for excellence in their work. This will delight the heart of the children. — Eb. 


tuting curtains, toilet scarfs, etc. 


possible manner, 


Number Reading Lessons. 
(The object of using these questions as reading is to familiarize the children with 
words and figures not usually found in their reading lessons. They can be aiter- 
wards used as problems for number work.) 


t. Bought an old-fashioned table for 5 dollars, got it 
scraped and varnished for 7 dollars, and sold it for 21 
dollars. What was the profit? 


2. 94 oxen are how many yoke? 


3. It will take three men how many times as long as 
9 men to reap a field of barley? 


4. What o’clock will it be in just a week from now? 


5. A box 72 inches each way, on the outside, is made 
of plank 2 inches thick. How large is it on the inside? 


6. How many three 3’s, four 4’s, five 5’s, and six 6’s? 





a b. 
. 1 gallon = — quarts. 1 foot = — inches. 
I quart — — pints. 1 month = — weeks. 
I pint = — gills. 1 week = — days. 








X 





2 gallons = — quarts. 8 gills — — pints. 

24 quarts = — pints. 12 gills = — pints. 

24 pints = — gills. 16 gills = — quarts. 
16 quarts = — gals. 10 gills = — pints. 
10 quarts = — gals. __10 gills = — quarts. 








e. Twenty cents are the same as — five-cent 


pieces. 

J. Twenty cents are the same as — two-cent 
pieces. 

g. Eighteen cents equal — nickels and — 
pennies. 


A. Sixteen cents equal — pennies. 
aT eel i. A dime and two nickels make — cents. 
j. Adime, a nickel, and two pennies make — 
cents. 
k. A dozen and a half eggs are — eggs. 
7. A dozen and one-fourth eggs are — eggs. 
m. 1 can buy — two-cent postage stamps 
for twenty cents. 





II 


Hr fee thete a Yen s 


—— lef ave, 


Wee seven thete cde 
ence life ove, 
Mr eight fhets ate’ — 82 


and heft ove, 


— Arithmetic by Graaes. 
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‘ Study of Twigs. 


By E. G. PHELPs, New Haven, Conn. 


HERE is something sadly lacking in twig study which 
stops with the bare observation and description of the 
twig. Although very interesting is it to discover the 

tapering form of the twig, its scars, rings and buds, still with 
that only, the half has not been told. The desire for some- 
thing more is plainly indicated in the child’s familiar query, 
“What is that for?” 

The twig is a living object. On it are the signs of its 
connection with both past and future. On it is to be seen 
the wonderful adaptation of parts to special needs. Within 
is the mysterious energy, ready, under proper conditions, to 
repeat the work of preceding seasons. As we seek to inter- 
pret the twig, and as one by one its secrets are revealed, 
there comes into the study an enthysiasm which the bare 
observation and description of parts can never yield. 

A class studying the horse-chestnut twig became deeply 
interested in attempting to discover answers to the following 
questions. In several cases questions remained unanswered 
for days, pending the development of the twig ; for as far as 
possible the answers were to be found in the twigs them- 
selves. 


Quest ons. 
Scar, how made? . 
Shape of scars tells the shape of what else? 
Arrangement of scars on twig tells the arrangement 
hat else? 
Number of scars tells the number of what else ? 


er. 
2. 
w 
4 
5. The dots in the scar, how made? 
6 
7 
8 


of 


Number of dots in a scar tells what? 
Have all scars on a twig the same number of dots? 
. What does that indicate concerning the leaves? 
g. Of what value to the bud are the thick sticky scales? 
10. When does the bud need scales? 
11. What is the arrangement of bud scales? 
12. What else on the twig has a similar arrangement? 
13. What resemblances between leaf-scar and scale-scar? 
14. What infer from points 11, 12 and 13? 
15. Rings on twig, how formed? 
16. How often are such rings made? 
17. What do the rings tell concerning the age of the 
twig? 
18. Why do some twigs stop growing in one direction 
and branch, out from that point? 


Helps in Answering the Questions. 


1. Wait until leaves develop. Remove one and observe 
spot on twig from which it was taken. 

2. Look at end of leaf-stem. Recall answer to ques- 
tion 1. 

' 3. Recall answer to question 1. 

4. Recall answers to question 2. 

5- Carefully open a leaf-stem its entire length. Pen- 
knife or hat-pin will be useful in this work. (Would omit 
with young children.) 

6. Recall answer to question 5. 

7. Observe the different scars. 

8. Recall answers to questions 5 and 6. 

g. Consider advantage of thickness during winter storms 
and winter cold. Recall fact that the sticky substance was 
hard like glue until warmed by sun or by heat of room. 
Advantage of this glued condition in winter. 

10. Recall use of scales. 

11. Observe bud. 

12. Observe twig. Recall what causes the scars. 

13. Wait until scales fall. Then make comparison. 

14. Recall all similarities of leaf and scale. Call to mind 
the fact that tender green leaves would be useless in winter ; 
that stiff thick scales would be useful. Infer adaptation of 
ieaf to the needs of the bud. 


15. Observe bud end of the twig after the scales have 
fallen. 

16. Recall answer to question 10. 

17. Recall answer to question 16. 

18. Wait until a blossom falls. Observe the scar it leaves 
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on the twig. Find similar scars on twigs which have had no 
blossom this year. Note the fact that extension of twig has 
stopped at this point, and that branching has taken place. 





Pansy with Wings. 


A Little Poet. 


Out in the garden, wee Elsie 

Was gathering flowers for me ; 
“OQ, mamma,” she cried, “ hurry, hurry, 

Here’s something I want you to see.”’ 

I went to the window. Before her 
A velvet winged butterfly flew, 

And the pansies themselves were not brighter 
Than the beautiful creature in hue. 


“QO, isn’t it pretty?” cried Elsie, 
With eager and wondering eyes, 
As she watched it soar lazily upward 
Against the soft blue of the skies. 
“T know what it is, don’t you, mamma?” 
Oh, the wisdom of these little things 
When the soul of a poet is in them, 
“It’s a Pansy —-a Pansy with wings.” 
— Eben E. Rexford. 


Color in Primary Occupations. 


By EpitH GoopyEar, Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


OLORED blocks, colored beads, colored sticks, pegs, 
9 and lentils ; colored tablets, colored slats, colored mats 
crayons and papers,— what an array of material for 
primary occupations! Not one bit too much, however, to 
serve a good purpose if used under intelligent direction. 

While the value of these varied forms of work as manual 
training and direct aids along the lines of ordinary instruc- 
tion has been long and widely recognized, the artistic 
possibilities of these employments have not received a fair 
share of consideration. 

As a result what do we find in our primary rooms? 
There sits Patsy stringing beads by threes,— yellow, red, blue 
and green, over and over again. Here sits Polly weaving 
stripes of vivid red into a bright green mat! Superior 
training of hand andeye? Undoubtedly. Clear expression 
of ideas of number, elementary geometry, position and 
extension? ‘True—déuf executed in precisely the same 
defiance of the laws of color harmony which characterizes 
the primitive handiwork of the most untutored savages! 
And this is the ninteenth century ! 

Is it quite necessary that the Patsys and the Pollys 
should be obliged to begin their zsthetic evolution so far 
back in the history of art? Some one says “The American 
nation is fast outgrowing the sin of primary colors.” But of 
what use is that vehicle called procress if there is n’t a seat 
in it somewhere for the children? The American nation 
cannot “outgrow the sin of primary colors” so long as 
American kindergarteners and primary school teachers 
either ignore the importance of the color question or — and 
the last state is worst than the first— assume tha* they 
know all that there is to be known about it. 
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We are consistent in many matters: Patsy in his penman- 
ship lessons sees only correct forms of letters ; Polly is told 
only the choicest stories that she may cultivate a taste for 
good literature ; we allow the children to hear nothing but 
good language; and then in our primary occupations we 
countenance the daily repetition of the most inartistic, unre- 
fined color combinations that can be made. This is cer- 
tainly most inconsistent and unreasonable. It is perfectly 
patent that the Patsys and Pollys whose color impressions 
during the first year are chiefly in the form of color discords 
have much to unlearn or forget before they can appreciate 
true color harmonies ; and after all this unlearning and for- 
getting is not easy, for the influence of inharmonious color 
combinations is far from being momentary and fleeting. On 
the other hand does it not materially retard the right devel- 
opment and education of the child’s color sense? 

O, yes! Of course we all “give lessonsin color.” That’s 
the drollest part of it. To be sure we do! We “teach 
yellow, orange and red,” or we “teach red, yellow and blue” 
in the first half year, and no doubt we do it beautifully — so 
beautifully, in fact, that the long-suffering, patient drawing 
supervisor breathes a sigh of relief as she watches us and 
takes a cheerful view of the “countless millions yet unborn” 
feeling dead certain that they’ll be sound on the color 
question at all events ! 

but, O, wouldn’t that supervisor groan if she should step 
in some day and just see how we combine those colors in 
our occupations ! 

The error lies not in the coors but in putting them 
together. Now how can we avoid it? Simply by letting the 
child use material of one pure color and combining it with 
a neutral tint if a combination be needed. 

All primary occupation materials made of wood are man- 
ufactured in colors and in plain wood ; all paper materials 
can be obtained in standard colors and neutrals. Hence, in 
order to maintain the artistic proprieties in this particular 
phase of our work we must order one half the supply needed 
in colors and the other in plain wood or neutral paper. 
These should then be assorted and placed in individual 
boxes. By this arrangement the child never receives more 
than one color at a time and consequently never makes 
barbarous color unions. Patsy may string his beads by 
threes, red and plain wood, or yellow and plain wood, or 
any other color and plain wood; Polly may weave her mats 
—one standard color and a harmonious tint; or they may 
both make designs with tablets, sticks, lentils, or pegs — 
always in one bright color alone or combined with a neutral 
tint — never two pure standard colors together. 

There is a coterie of primary teachers and kindergartners 
who have written in the books of their law these excellent 
rules : 

1. No crude combinations of color in the decorations of 
my room. 

2. No crude combinations of color in my blackboard 
sketches. : 

3. No crude combinations of color in my occupation 
materials. 

4. In harmony is beauty ! 


‘«« Every summer rings its changes with the honey-suckle bell, 

In the scarlet creeper’s trumpets, humming-birds their secrets tell ; 
Over porch and time-worn trellis, trai's the rose and eglantine, 
Making bowers to lie and dream in—perfect dreams of joy divine.” 
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A Small Sweet Way. 


‘* There’s never a rose in the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky, 
But make some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 
No robin but may thrill some heart 
His dawnlike gladness voicing ; 
God gives us a.l some small sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 


Letter from a Visitor. 


One School —'A Pen Picture. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell your readers about a 
very pleasant and profitable day spent in visiting a large 
Philadelphia school. 

The school is situated in a not very delectable portion of 
the city, and the children are mostly of the poorer class, 
though I never saw a better behaved, more interested or 
happy, set. 

The building is a modern one, with spacious, well fur- 
nished halls, and large, commodious, well equipped class 
rooms, which can be thrown into one large assembly-room 
on each floor by means of sliding sashes. 

We arrived at the school about 8.30 A. M., were gracious- 
ly received by the principal, and, as the children do not 
come in till 8.45 we had time to look about. 

In each room were a few (three orfour) children busily 
at work, spreading desk-covers, washing slates, laying pens, 
pencils, etc., on the desks, and making every thing ready 
for the days’ work. We inquired about this and the prin- 
cipal said, — “ Oh, those are the committees at work; each 
class has a ‘room committee’ consisting of three scholars, 
and it is their duty to look after all these things ; they are 
privileged to come in a half hour earlier than the rest and 
must have their work all done before the school enters. 

We never have slates washed, boards cleaned, nor 
materials given out during lesson periods; everything is 
made ready before by the teachers and committees.” The 
benefit of this forethought was seen during the session — 
no time was wasted. 

At 8.45 the children entered in battalions, the boys doing 
some very fair marching. At 8.50 another signal sounded 
and immediately the music of pianos was heard. The 
school assembled on the upper floor and promptly at 9 the 
opening exercises commenced. These exercises were 
quite entertaining and consisted on this particular morning 
of reading the scriptures, some very nice singing by the 
school, a few remarks by the principal and the reading of a 
selection from Kingsley’s “ Water Babies.”” The children 
then marched prettily and decorously to their respective 
classrooms and the work of the day began. 

As we visited the various classes we could not but notice 
the neat, tastefully arranged rooms, all having pictures, 
plants, jars holding either fish, or tadpoles in various stages 
of evolution,— everywhere something to give the children 
a live interest in their school; we also noticed that each 
class displayed a pennant of gold and purple, and also 
cards painted in pansies, bearing the names of the said 
“room committee.” On inquiring the meaning of this, 
we were told that those were the school colors, and the 
pansy the school flower. 

Loyalty to the school was taught through these, and we 
found, upon questioning, that the children understood the 
meaning of their colors, and were very proud of wearing 
them. The primary department used “Early Cards,” 
which had been painted by the teachers, and carried out the 
same idea of the school colors and emblem, but were differ- 
ent according to the originality and taste of the teacher. 

Recess was given at ten o’clock and at eleven they had a 
very pretty march ; the sashes being opened, and the pupils 
marching in good time to the piano music, through all the 
rooms and back again to their own places. At this juncture 
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one of the teachers announced which class had won the 
banner for the day, whereupon there was immediately a 
spontaneous applause from the banner class. The Banner 
was awarded for the highest percentage of attendance and 
promptness, and it was most refreshing to see the interest 
evinced in this feature. During the march the banner was 
carried by one of the girls in the banner class, and also each 
class had a color bearer, who carried the pennant. 

So everything was done to keep up a living interest and 
make not only each class, but each child in the class wish to 
bear his or her honorable part, and to contribute something 
to the beauty of the school as a whole. It was not for the 
individual alone, but for the class, and not only for the 
class, but each class for the school. Children did not come 
late because public opinion was against it, and late marks 
told against the whole class, etc. 

This was the spirit pervading everywhere, signals were 
given and obeyed with promptness and precision. Both 
pupils and teachers seemed to know exactly what to do, and 
time was not wasted in useless repetitions, which are so 
injurious to good discipline and attention. 

The children were kept actively employed; the lessons 
were made as bright and interesting as possible, and each 
class was a happy little community. The silent work was, 
as it should be, “ busy work,” and not busy idleness. 

At twelve o’clock, dismissal time, a couple of little girls 
entered the teachers’ dining-room, and proceeded to set the 
table and perform the various little house-keeping duties 
necessary; they did this very neatly and nicely, and we 
found it was the custom to teach the girls to do many 
things of this kind, as well as hem all the towels, napkins, 
etc., used in the school. 

There was also in each class a committee on hospital- 
ity, to look after the comfort of visitors ; this was done in a 
polite, unobtrusive way ; —a chair placed, a book handed, 
etc. So throughout the whole school, was an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and joyousness; the teachers respecting the 
rights and happiness of the children, and cultivating all that 
was gracious and beautiful in the child’s character. It was 
very evident that these children loved their school, and 
happy associations were established with their every duties 
and employments. 

The manner of the teacher was especially worthy of note ; 
many of them had manners befitting a drawing room, and 
all were very free from that stiff schoolroom air which 
so many teachers seem to acquire, and think necessary. 
The teacher’s work, too, showed careful preparation, both 
as to the regular class lessons and to the seat or “ busy 
work.” So the children reflect their teacher, and we were 
impressed more than ever with the fact that, “as the 
teacher is, so is the school.” 

The whole goverment of this charming school brought 
to our minds some words of Mr. Fitch, which I will 
take’ the liberty of quoting: “There are right and beau- 
tiful ways, and there are clumsy and confused ways of 
sitting down at a desk, of moving from one place to 
another, of handling and opening books, of cleaning 
slates, of giving out pens and paper, of entering and 
leaving school. Petty as each of these acts is separately, 
they are important collectively, and the best teachers 
constantly reduce all these movements to drill, and require 
them to be done simultaneously with finished and mechani- 
cal exactness. Much of the drill is conducted, in some 
schools, by signs only, not merely because it is easy so 
to economize noise and voice power, but also because it 
makes the habit of mechanical obedience easier. 

And the children once accustomed to such a regime, 
always like it,— nay, ever delight in it. I have seen 
many schools, both small and large, in which all the 
little movements were conducted with military precision ; in 
which even so little a thing as the passing of books from 
hand to hand, the gathering up of pens, or of hats or 
bonnets from their numbered places in the hall was done 
with a rythmical beauty, which not only added to the pic- 
turesquesness of the school life, and the enjoyment of the 
scholars, but also contributed much to their moral training, 
and to their sense of the beauty of obedience. 

E. E. 
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Vacation Days. 


By Fanny A. Comstock, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HE chief excuse for adding to the voluminous advice 

: § concerning vacation which past counselors accumulated, 

partly the vague hope of being “one of the twenty to is 

follow mine own teaching,” partly the idea that any words 

may betolerated which serve merely as a conjuring spell to 
summon vision of summer pleasure. ' 

A preacher once gave as the essential point in true obser- 
vance of Sunday, “Spend the day in doing something 
different from the things that fill the other six days.” Many 
feel that this advice is the key to all wisdom in vacation 
plans. What are some of the unfamiliar paths to which 
summer leisure invites us? 

The first and most obvious one is along the line of physical 
refreshing and strengthening. A single question may be 
asked of those over conscientious members of the guild who 
are halting on the threshold of a task to which professional 
zeal invites them, but at which prudence hesitates. Is not 
a moderate equipment of knowledge and method with 
abundance of physical vitality worth more in the schoolroom, 
than the mind of a Newton, and a body constantly guilty of 
rebellion and treason ? 

Those of us who are not by nature or habit confirmed 
hermits will, without telling, turn somewhat from the silent 
masters, our constant companions, that we may learn more 
from living voices. Nor can it be denied that the most of 
us need imperatively to step down from the platform in 
every sense, forget to utter oracles or dogmatize, or criticise, 
and be plain human beings on level ground, like other 
people. 

Probably many of us feel a longing to undertake new lines 


‘of study, and hope that vacation will enable us to realize the 


wish. Many would feel a summer painfully incomplete that 
did not witness some advance in new lines. Our narrow 
special domain is bounded by an infinate world of art and 
knowledge, which in some moods seem only an unknown 
country from which we shall forever be shut out. But have 
we not each an achieving will with which to break barriers 
and brave the impossible? Why not begin German, or study 
the Art of the Renaissance, or the great social questions of 
the day, or whatever thing beckons us with especial allure- 
ment? There is no rest like forgetfulness of routine work 
in the great realness of thought. So, for those whose strength 
is equal to such work, it has its exceeding great reward. 

Sometimes we are kindly counseled to forget school 
utterly in the resting time. For the over wearied that is 
wise guidance, but not for the fortunate possessor of strength 
and energy. There is a way of remembering work that is in 
the highest degree beneficial ; a looking at it in long perspec- 
tive to find its true relations, and a determination to go back 
to it somewhat richer than we left it. 

We have a great lesson to learn from the artists ; it is 
precisely their spirit that we need. When we have the wish 
and determination to do our work in the nearest approach 
to perfection possible, we are artists. The summer school 
and the various educational gatherings are helpful in much 
more than the actual knowledge of subject or method they 
bestow. How many of the leading educators of our time 
could truthfully pay tribute to some Arnold or Agassiz or 
Hopkins as the source of their inspiration! To those who 
can be kindled by such influence, contact with experts at 
the top of their specialty has an inexpressible value. Quite 
apart from the fact that their specialty happens to be ours, 
and that they can impart an infinitesimal fraction of their 
skill to us, they help us in showing what human effort is cap- 
able of, and so wake our own slumbering ambition. 

The highest use of summer rest then must be to gather 
inspiration. The dull spiritless days are hard to bear, but 
as long as we are human we shall be subject to these alterna- 
tions of ebb and flow. The year perhaps witnesses many 
such fluctuations as its days pass, and at the close leaves us 
stranded on a dreary flat of fatigued disgust at our own 
shallowness. “Then after awhile the vague, endless ocean, 
having retired and lain still without a breeze or murmur, 
frets and heaves again with impulse, and in one great surge 
advances over every rampart.”’ 
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Pen Work.— Kansas City, (Mo.) - 


(Pen and ink are given the c ity as e ese pages were selected from a large collection sent us 


hildren in this city as soon as they enter school. These pag 
all equally good.) — Ep. 
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Humboldt School. Grade 3. GERIIE Boynron. 
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Seat Work for Little Hands. 


By May R. ATWATER, New Haven, Conn. 


ACH morning as we plan our daily work, there comes 
up the same old question, What shall my children do 
for seat work to-day? Something that will not only in- 

terest the little folks but will also have a thought shining 
through. it that will be helpful to them. 

The charming little stories found in Primary EpucaTION 
have proved very interesting to my first class. I cut out the 
stories and paste them on heavy manilla paper. There are 
language stories published in the “ American Teacher’’ that 
are also good for the purpose. And this silent reading is a 
great help towards making the children independent readers. 

For the little folks who are in the first half of the First 
Readers, I have prepared the following: First, several old 
Readers were obtained. If your pupils cannot supply them 
put some of the pupils in the higher grades on the track. 
They will resurrect all that you need, dusty and delapidated 
to be sure, but that makes no difference. Then, having 
pasted one entire lesson with its accompanying picture on 
each piece of manilla paper, I invited some of the upper 
grade pupils down to a Cutting Bee. In a short time they 
had cut the stories into single words and placed them in 
envelopes. The little folks greatly enjoy placing the picture 
at the back of the desk and making stories about it with the 
words. And when we inspect their work, we find many an 
opportunity to speak of capitalization (though we don’t call 
it that), use of singular and plural verbs, etc. 

The first time this work was prepared in my room a book 
was used that had very long sentences. Consequently the 
work was too difficult, so it was utilized for phonic work. 
The children find all the words containing a given conso- 
nant sound, as ch, sh, d. With the more advanced children 
try more difficult work, as putting all the words with this 
sound of @ in one column, and all having this @ in another. 

For number work all the combinations to twenty 


were hektographed. They were arranged like this, 
and the older chil- dren again came 
to my aid in cut- 9 : 8 : 7 : ting, the cutting 
being done on the 7 : 4 : 3 : dotted lines. 
One set being “ve! given to each 
UN, we WH anc cineccensend that they will 
busy themselves for a long time 


in finding and placing the right answer below each combi- 
nation. As an occasional review we find it helpful. Sub- 
traction, multiplication and division facts may be prepared 
in the same way. 

We are old-fashioned enough to have a little spelling once 
in a while. An envelope of single letters hektograped, and 
be sure that you put in a plentiful supply of vowels, is given 
to each child. This is after the written preparation. With 
these letters the child may either copy the words or 
reproduce from memory. 

These are all easily prepared, durable and inexpensive. 
I trust they may also be helpful. 


Il. 


By CARRIE J. MorGAN, Chicago, III. 


The expression, Write a slateful of this or that, has 
become not only very annoying to the little ones, but one of 
the useless and in no way elevating or educating means of 
employing time. 

It seems to me that poor penmanship would not be quite 
so prevalent if this practice, which is gradually becoming 
one of the things of the past, were entirely unknown, and 
yet what shall we give these active little beings to keep 
them employed in a satisfactory manner. 

I have puzzled over this problem considerable and have 
succeeded in finding what to my mind were pretty good 
means of surmounting the hill of difficulty and now offer 
them to others. 

1. Give the children each a piece of paper upon which 
there should be at least 10 words and have them draw lines 
through the silent letters or place stars after the proper 
names. 

2. Place several objects before them and let them draw 
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one or all of the objects, writing under the picture the 
name and over it the material of which it is made, as 


glass cloth wood 
(object. ) (object. ) (object ) 
bottle hat box 


3- Write sentences on paper and have the children prick 
the letters with pins and when they are ready for reading let 
them bring up their papers and read. 

4. Give children papers upon which several words are 
left out but have space enough for them to supply the 
lacking letters, as: ho-s-, ra-b-t. 

5. Write on their slates the names of those who occupy 
seats in front of them, behind them, and at their side. 


Ill. 


By MABEL L. Brown, Boston. 


Distribute work to one section at atime and explain it 
clearly, so that the child will know what he is to do. 

Have the work completed and carefully done by all, as 
rouch as any number work or writing. 

Here are some of the devices I am using. Most of them, 
I know, are old stories, but a few may be new. 

First, and foremost, life would be a blank without pricking 
pads, which, from motives of economy, I made myself, cover- 
ing the backs of drawing tablets with felting (because I 
happened to have it; cotton cloth is better) and stuffing 
with cotton batting. 

The children use these to outline everything we have in 
Nature lessons, letters in writing, picture number work, etc. 
I prepare a set of cards for them, outlining the designs, and 
they prick through on manilla paper. I also use the 
Arnold sewing cards. These the children prick on card- 
board and sew afterwards. 

I bought a set of cards, each containing a dozen of one 
object, as fans, baskets, etc. I let the children cut them 
out, then draw them on their slates. 

Colored straws are better than beads for stringing, 
because, when a box of them turns upside down on the floor, 
the shock to your nerves and to the children’s is not so 
intense. 

Pegs are by no means to be despised, when they are used 
to outline a plane figure, teach color or a combination in 
number, in fact to “ach something. 

Toothpicks and soaked peas, odds and ends of colored 
worsted to sort, pictures to cut, etc., have all been gonet 
helps to me beside teaching the children. 





A Finger Play. 


(Concert recitation.) 


Ten little frogs in a pond so low. (1) 

Ten little frogs say, “‘ To the shore we'll go.” (2) 

Ten little frogs, when high and dry, 

Thought they would ‘stretch their legs and fly. (3) 

But oh! their effort was all in vain, 

For it tumbled them into the pond again. (4) 
EXPLANATION. 


1. Finger tips on table. 3. Stretch fingers. 
2. Finger tips turned up. 4. Finger tips down on table again. 


—Esther Anna Goodwin, in Child-Garden. 


By Rote. 


‘«‘ Six and four are how many?” asked the teacher. 

‘«‘ Eleven!’ shouts a little boy, who has worked hard to. 
learn by rote as much of his arithmetic as possible. 

“Hum,” said the teacher, shaking his head, “think a 
moment.” 

“< Twelve.” 

“ No.” 

“ Thirteen.” 

“« Now what makes you think it could be thirteen? Sup- 
pose you had guessed a smaller number —ten, for in- 
stance?” 

“©, no,” said the boy, confidently, “it couldn’t be ten.’” 

“Why not?” 

“Because five and five make that!” 
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STORIES. 
Legend of the 


Iris. 


It was a day of sunshine and showers. 
The sun shone; the raindrops glistened ; 
the clouds chased each other like happy 
children across the sky. The flowers 
breathed out their sweetest ; the grass looked its freshest ; 
the whole earth was alive and happy. 

“Let us hold a festival,’ said the flowers. “A festival of 
the Rainbow on this day of sunshine and shower!” Every 
blade of grass danced for joy. The sun burst out into a 
broad warm light. A festival! A festival of the Rainbow ! 

Then the flowers gathered themselves together upon a 
sunny hillside. Each one came dressed in its own won- 
drous beauty. But amidst them all the beautiful blue Iris 
shone the loveliest. No other one wore her jewels so grace- 
fully. Her robe was deep blue like the twilight sky. And 
it was as softly shaded as the cloudlets. 

Who was this fair stranger? No one knew. "Twas 
strange, but no one could name this fair flower, so bright, so 
blue. 

At last some sister flower cried, “See, see the rainbow 
colors of her beautiful robe.’’ Just then the rain began to 
fall, the rainbow came out in all its glory, and sure enough, 
there were the rainbow colors shining in the rain. “Iris! 
Iris! The rainbow messenger!” cried the sister flowers. 
‘Let us call her Iris.” 


The Little Blush Rose. 


A little rose bud had just peeped out of its calyx. “O you 
beautiful little flower!” said the Flame bush, the Lilac, and 
the Syringa. The little rose was glad to be welcomed and a 
happy blush spread over her sweet face. ‘We shail call you 
the Slush rose,” said the bushes; and they spread their 
branches over her to protect her from the noon-tide rays of 
the sun. 


That Little Elf— Content. 


One night little Annette had to go to bed earlier than 
she wanted to. She lay awake fretting about it, when 
little voices close beside her began to talk to each 
other. They came from where her little watch stood upon 
the table, and they sounded wonderfully like ticking. Yes, 
the second and minute hand were surely talking. 

Second hand. Here I am stuck in this little narrow circle 
spending all my life counting. Here I go on forever — 15, 
30, 45, 60; 15, 30, 45, 60; around and around, alway be- 
ginning with 60 and ending with 60. It don’t seem as if I 
could stand it any longer. Now you, brother, what a differ- 
ent life you lead! The wide world is your pathway. How 
happy you must be! 

Minute hand. Ah, little brother, it is true I have a wider 
longer pathway to walk in life, but it is not all sunshine and 
roses for all that. For if I travel farther my duties are 
greater. 

The second hand begged to change places with the min- 
ute hand, and he consented, and away they both started on 
there uew circles. 

After a silence, a weary little voice cried,— “Oh brother, 
let me come home. I am terribly tired. Swch a hard road !” 
So they changed back again, and the minute hand said, 
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kindly, “‘ Everything is tiresome, at last, unless a little friend 
walks with us, whose name is Conéent.” 

When Annette awoke the next morning, the little minute 
hand looked at her very knowingly and said, “ That little 
fellow, Content,— he’s a merry elf, isn’t he? Just the sort 
of chap to have around when little folks have to go to bed 
early. Think so, Annette? Thinkso? Think? Think?” 
—Adapted from Mary A. Winston, in Every Other Sunday. 


Carl’s Star. 


For a week Carl had been watching a new star that had 
come just at bedtime to look into his window. 

“Where did the star come from?” he asked one night as 
mamma tucked him into bed. 

‘“‘ From its year’s journey in the sky, Carl. 

One night he missed his star, and he asked, “ Shall I 
never see it again? Has it gone away?” 

“‘It shines bright and clear,”’ said his mamma, “for some 
other little boy to-night. It has gone behind a cloud to 
teach you to wait patiently.” 


The Poison Ivy. 


“Ugh! what very common people you must be to live 
down there in that black mud,” said the Ivy, looking down 
from the stone wall over which she had climbed. 

“But it is very cool and nice down here,” answered the 
Marigold, lifting her bright face towards the Ivy. 

“Very likely! But your neighbors! The Skunk Cab- 
bage! The Indian turnip! I would not have my beautiful 
shining leaves touch them for all the world.”’ 

Just then there was heard the noise of children’s voices. 
The Ivy and the Marigold listened. Jack-in-the-pulpit 
stretched up his head. Even the breeze held its breath for 
a second. 

“It is the school children,” said the Ivy in a loud whisper. 
** Now please turn your head away. I would not like the 
children to think I would even talk with such low swamp 
people as you are.” And Ivy began to spread out her shin- 
ing leaves in the sun. 

In a moment the children had come. 
lovely Marigolds !” they cried. 

“And here are some truly Jack-in-the-pulpits !”’ 

‘We will gather every one of them !” 

“QO, but there is an Ivy vine! Be careful! 
wall is covered with it! Horrid thing! It is poison even 
to touch its pretty leaves! Come away from it. Ugh! 
Let us gather our Marigolds and Jacks and run away.” 


“QO see these 


The stone 


The Dinner Party. 


“T must hurry and get my dinner ready,” said the Lilac ; 
“for if I am late, my friends, the bees, will have to wait.” 

So she set out her beautiful purple plates and her lavender 
goblets filled with honey. 

“Dinner is ready!” cried the wind; and away it ran to 
tell the bees. 

How they hummed and buzzed! “Was there ever such 
a feast?’’ they said. “The first we have had in this garden 
this spring! ‘To-morrow we will come again to make our 
dinner calls.” 

And indeed these bees were politely bred ; for they made 
their “dinner calls” the next day, and the next, and the 
next,— and every day until the hospitable Lilac closed her 
house for the season. 


How Roses Were Made. 


When Lottie was a little wee bit of a girl, she came run- 
ning in to her grandmother one day, with a handful of roses, 
and asked, “‘ Grandma, how did God make the roses?” But 
before her grandmother could reply, she said, “I know ; 
God said. ‘ Let there be roses,’ and there were roses.” 
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Drawing in Primary Schools. X. 


Arrangement and Design. 
By Henry T. Baiey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


Y this time the children know that all objects in nature 
B and the constructive arts may be classified according 
to their type forms, (solids, or geometric figures 
derived from the solids.) When I say they know it, I 
mean, of course, in their childish way. ‘When I was a 
child, I talked as a child, I thought as a child, I reasoned 
as a child,” and now that I teach children, I must appreci- 
ate their point of view ; —and how fascinating itis! Now 
they may be led to see that all ornament is based upon 
these same things. For example, here are three classic 
mouldings, one for each type form ; the bead, Fig. 59, the 
astragal, Fig. 60, and the dental, Fig. 61. They are 
ubiquitous and have been for a millennium. Two of these 
may be reproduced by arranging models. 

But more satisfactory exercises may be given with tablets 
or units cut from colored paper. The lowest type of beauty, 
mere regularity, recurrence at equal intervals, repetition, is 
already familiar to the pupil (Fig. 36.) Alternation is the 
next higher law. Here are examples— Fig. 62. Two 
classes may safely be attempted,— borders and surfaces ; 
@ and d show alternation of size, d and ¢ alternation of 
position, and ¢ and f alternation of form. 

With such designs as these reproduced, enlarged in color, 
the teacher may fire every pupil with zeal to produce such 
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paper to be used* (one color with gray for the ground, — 
contrasted harmony.) 

4, Cut the gray ground of the required size. 

¢, Trace and cut out the required units. (If a border, cut 
margin lines.) 

d, Arrange the units precisely as they are to be in the 
finished design. 

¢, Place delicate points 
upon the back-ground lo- 
cating two corners of each 
unit. 

J, Remove glue, and re- 
place one unit at a time. 
( One .drop of liquid glue 
should be sufficient for 
each pupil.) 

The end to be secured 
is not novelty, not bril- 
liancy, nor intricacy, but 
beauty; the quiet beauty 
which comes from the 
accurate spacing of sim- 
ple well proportioned 

‘forms having pure harmonious tones of color. 




















Intermediate Section. 


Here are some designs for you. Fig. 64 is an old 
Bysantine bordez some seven hundred years old. Fig. 65 
is from a Gothic stained glass window of the 13th century, 
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for himself. His own, of course, should 
be original. Not original in the sense of 
novel or unique, not entirely different 
from all others in existence, but original 
in the truer sense, —the result of the 
pupil’s own thought. A good set of tab- 
lets for each pupil is now a necessity.* With these tablets 
as units, the pupil should (1) copy one good example -to 
insure accurate spacing, etc., (2) make several original ar- 
rangements, the teacher noting results, (3) rearrange the 
best, with utmost care, studying proportionate amount of 
surface covered. (This sounds difficult, but any child will 
have a preference if three sketches like those in Fig. 63 are 
placed before him.) (4) Trace the design, and line in 
with even gray lines. Using the table's as patterns the 


units may be traced and cut from colored paper, and the 
design constructed. 
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and Fig. 66 is a 

wall decoration Y 
taken from a mod- 
ern Gothic 
church. What is 

the general shape 

of the units used 

in the Bysantine border? What is the general shape of the 
units in the other designs? Can you find other illustrations 
of geometric units used in design? Look over the books 
upon the teacher’s desk, you may find good examples there. 
You will be sure to find bits of calico or wall paper 
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at home which show the use of similar units. Let 


























us see how such units are produced. Here is a 
square folded upon one diameter (a, Fig. 67) then 
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upon the other (4), and yet once more to bring all 





Fig. 63. 


The following order of steps may be helpful: 
a, Select the design to be constructed and the colored 


* “Form Tablets—Second Year, Individual Set,” Am. Book Co., is the 
best. It contains a larger number of well proportioned tablets than any 
other. If these cannot be obtained, tablets may be cut from manilla 
paper by the teacher, or by the-older pupils, or as a last resort, by the 
primary children themselves. As the tablets are to be used as patterns 
later, they should be accurate. 


the single edges together (¢). The shape of the 

paper as now folded is triangular. The angles are 
marked 1, 2, 3, (¢). Unfolding the paper will show that 1 
is at the center, 2 at a corner and 3 at the middle of a side. 
Let us now cut off the corner upon the dotted line near 3. 
See the result? (Fig. 68 a). Might we not have cut off the 
corner upon a curved line? Curving either way? Or both 


* Fig. 62 is drawn to scale. All the designs there shown may be laid 
with the tablets previously mentionei. The half-tinting is varied to 
suggest the different effects which may be produced without changing 
the plan. 
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ways, making a reversed curve? See the results. (Fig. 


68 4, ¢, @). Could you now cut a unit like those in 
Fig. 65 ? But in Fig. 66, the corners are modified.. How 
miny kinds of cuts might be used in modifying corners ? 
Straight, (¢) simple curve, (/) reversed curve, (g). And 
one might modify both sides and corners (4). The best 
units are those which show contrasts ofline (4) or mass (a), 
which are not so modified that their wuzty is destroyed, nor 
so deeply cut that they appear to have no sfrength. Prac- 
tice cutting units based on the square and circle. Can you 
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get suggestions for cutting by studying leaves and flowers? 
— Figs. 54, 55 and 57, with Figs. 64, 65 and 67.) 

hen you have obtained several fair units make duplicates 
and arrange them to form borders and surfaces. You will 
discover that the spaces between the units are often more 
important than the units themselves! (See Fig. 66.) When 
you have one satisfactory design, make a careful drawing of 
it. (Sheet 21.) The end is Beauty. Every means 
which conserves this end is legitimate. The order of 
drawing is, 1, lay out the ground; 2, divide it accurately 
into spaces of the proper size and shape; 3, trace the 
units ; 4, finish with even gray lines, adding half-tintfng if 
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desired for contrast. Sheet 22 may be the design repro- 
duced in colored paper. Select tones from one scale, for 
example, a tint and a shade of blue-green, to produce a - 
dominant harmony. The order for constructing a design 
has been previously given in this article. 

And this is the final sheet for the year. The results on 
paper are important for they mirror the “we results in the 











pupil’s mind and heart. Do these final sheets reveal a 
growth in mental power, in manual skill? Do they show 
an increasing love for the true and beautiful? Is Nature 
richer to your pupils? Is art dearer? “Of course not; 


idisests 


sll ally ald 


Fig. 68. 























the work has been so very simple!” Yes, very simple, but 
not too simple to transmit your spirit, your love to the pupil. 
“ There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all: 


And where it cometh all things are — 
And it cometh everywhere.” 


— if the teacher is of the right sort! 





‘‘ Better Men Hereafter.” 


‘* Give the children holidays 
(And let these be jolly days). 
Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring ; 
Better men, hereafter, 
Shall we have, for laughter 
Freely shouted to the woods, till all the echoes ring. 
Send the children up 
To the high hill's top, 
Or deep into the wood’s recesses, 
To woo spring’s caresses.” 


The Shepherd’s Purse. 


“What! You here?” exclaimed a pretty Chickweed, 
glancing across the path to a bright Wood Sorrel which 
stood by the shed. “I thought your family lived in the 
forest.” 

“And so we do, for the most part,” answered the little 
beauty, dropping her head modestly. “But we are a social 
people and like to be neighborly. By the way,” lowering 
her voice a little, “can you tell me the name of that tall 
plant over yonder, holding those curiously shaped pouches 


in its hands? Why does it carry so many, and what does it 


do with them ?”’ 


“ Why, that is the Shepherd’s Purse, and it takes its name 


from those ‘curiously shaped pouches,’ as you call them. 
They resemble the leather pouch carried by shepherds, which 
contains their food. And for the very same purpose does 
this wise plant guard well these singular seed boxes, for the 
seed is really the food of the plant, you know.”’ 

“How is that?” inquired the Sorrel, in astonishment. “I 
have always been taught that we plants lived on the food 
which our roots drew from the soil and our leaves from the 
air.” 

“QO, we do, of course,” answered the other wisely, “but 
the seed stores up supplies for the nourishment of the new 
plant until it can send out its roots in search of food.”’ 

“It is all very wonderful, is it not? Thank you for 
answering my questions, but I must now bid you good even- 
ing. It is getting quite late and our family are noted for 
being great sleepers, you know,’ whereupon the pretty Wood 
Sorrel folded each golden petal, shut up each notched leaflet 
and laid it back against its stalk, thus to remain until awak- 
ened by the morning sun. 

S. E. KENNEDY. 


‘¢ The grass is wet with shining dews, 

The silver bells hang on each tree 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth increasingly.” 
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The Last Days. 


They are crowded and anxious and you are tired, teachers, 
and not quite equal to seeing things just as they are. You 
are too close to your work now to judge of its success or 
failure. Don’t try to do it — suspend judgment of yourself. 
Don’t conclude your class will end up ingloriously and that 
you “see no use in trying,” since Johnny’s language work 
looks just as bad as it ever did, and Mary isn’t yet certain 
of new words or old words at sight, though you have “ tried 
and tried” till you are completely discouraged. No, no, 
you are not discouraged ; it is only your nerves that are tired, 
those little thread-like torments that women are so gener- 
ously blessed with and which have thrilled and quivered 
and quivered and thrilled all the year, till they have lost Zone. 
Don’t come to any conclusions about yourself or your work 
in these last days. Do the duty that lies nearest to you. 
Keep out of doors all you can, and don’t lose all the glory 
of June because it is the month of averages and possibly 
percents! If your community have not yet risen above 
that mistaken notion that figures and fractions can indicate 
a child’s progress or fitness to “go on.” 

The editorials in this number will tell you of my hopes 
for you all in getting away somewhere for a complete change 
of scene during the coming vacation. If the vacation is 
eight or ten weeks, surely it is not too much to urge that you 
give one-quarter of it, to social and intellectual and profes- 
sional culture. There is still three-quarters left for the ham- 
mocks, the sewing (O, dear!) the ‘helping at home” and 
the numberless duties that lie near us all and about which 
no one can settle but ourselves. With all due deference to 
individual needs and necessities, we must still add this last 
word :— Touch the outside world somewhere and associate 
for a little while with somebody that knows a great deal 
more than you do. 

But wherever you are accept the sincerest wish for your 
recuperation in mind, heart, soul and body. Don’t quite 
forget Primary EpucaTION and gather up bits of brightness 
for its columns and its editor sending them from seashore, 
camping grounds, railroad trains, or home nooks, certain 
always of the welcome that awaits them. 


How do You Spell it? 


This is the title of a little book of 342 pages, which is a 
most useful handbook for everybody’s desk, whether they 
are “born spellers” or not. There are times and occa- 
sions when the whole world is as nothing compared to the 
certainty as to whether there are two /’s or two m’s in a 
word. The big dictionary is in another part of the room 
and searching in one at any time is always a vexation even 
if mounted on a “ holder.” Now this little book in blue is 
worth its weight, for it can be tucked into a pigeon hole and 
be accessible in a moment. Then when the elusive word is 
found the doubtful letters stand out in black heavy type 
unlike all the others in the word, and at a glance the doubt 
is settle’. Besides, one’s self-respect is restored with the 
conclusion that other people must have been equally uncer- 
‘ain of these very words at one time or another or such a 
book would never have been made and those bothersome 
letters put into that prominent type. There is also an 
appendix at the end explaining technical words and phrases 
that are in common use. A. C. McClurg & Co., publish the 
book, the price is one dollar, and the comfort of it past esti- 
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mate. This is not an advertisement but a voluntary bit of 
help for teachers. 


Letter-Writing. 

Has any reader of Primary Epucation noticed that not 
one article has appeared in it upon this subject during the 
past year? Why not? That is the question. Are not 
teachers giving attention to this branch of education in the 
primary grades? Of course they must be, yet no teacher 
wants to talk about it, or write about it, or—teach it ? Is 
that it? It is no small accomplishment to be a good letter 
writer, but must such be “born”’ to it like poets and 
artists? Let us have an experience meeting on this subject 
next year. 


Lifting the Hat. 


While driving in Andover (Mass.) the other day, with 
the Mr. and Mrs. Superintendent of schools, I was struck 
with the universal exchange of courtesies between the 
superintendent and the school children that we met. Every 
boy from the prospective graduate to the little fellow in the 
primary school touched his cap instinctively as soon as he 
saw the superintendent. And it wasn’t all one side either. 
No amount of conversational interest, feminine fascination, 
or the care of horses, made this gentleman forget to recog- 
nize his boys and girls with the same deference that he 
would have shown the presidential cabinet. If one superin- 
tendent can bring about this delightful state of things in two 
years why may not all teachers secure like results by leading 
the way with a genuineness that little folks understand and 
feel most keenly. Cap lifting and the respect that prompts 
it is not a prevailing characteristic of American children and 
what better way to teach it than by example? 


Listen to This, Teachers ! 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University said, recently, 
before the N. E. Conference of Educational Workers, that 
it had been proven that no normal healthy child under eight 
years of age could sit perfectly still one half minute. A 
child’s thoughts are expressed by muscular activities and a 
child at this age who can remain perfectly quiet for a single 
minute was not a real child but an artificial, school-bred 
prodfict, young in years. He also said that a teacher is a 
dangerous creature to let loose on a child unless she touched 
the heart and the will of the child. The little child has 
little intellect ; that comes afterward as a sort of dried speci- 
men of ideas and thoughts. 

One is puzzled to know how Dr. Hall would feel and 
what he would do if he had the care of fifty or sixty little 
children under eight years of age and they were all in a 
wiggle at once. Philosophically and physiologically they 
ought to wiggle, no doubt, but wouldn’t the Doctor’s head 
whirl by the time fifty pairs of toes and heels had kicked 
the desks, half as many slate pencils had dropped and ev ery 
head was moving in a different orbit? Again, while he is 
profoundly right as to the preéminence of heart and will 
training over the intellect, yet the query arises again what 
would he do if a course of study haunted him by night and 
by day that dealt with the intellect of the little ones wholly? 
He would immortalize himself by resigning and going off to 
preach his condemnation of it; but what shall primary 
teachers do who can’t resign and réceive no attention if 
they protest? 

May heaven spare Dr. G. Stanley Hall long enough on 
this earth to create public sentiment strong enough to influ- 
ence school boards and the framers of the courses of study 
for primary schools. 


Will the lady who gave the address, 16 Mayfair St., 
Monroe St. School please send her ull address ? 


send 


Will the writer of “ First Lessons in Minerals” 
her name and address? 
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A NAUGHTY BOY’S DRAWING. 





Number Questions. 
By ELuLen M. Cyr. 


How many toes has pussy on her fore feet ? 

How many on her hind feet? 

How many less on one hind foot than on one fore foot? 
How many more on both fore feet than on both hind feet ? 
How many eyes have a cat and three kittens? 

How many wings has a fly? 

How many wings has a butterfly ? 

How many wings has a bee? 

A bee and a butterfly were upon the same flower, how 


many wings did both have? 


How many wings have two buttetflies and a fly? 

How many wings have two flies and a butterfly ? 

How many legs has a fly? 

How many legs has a spider? 

How many times does the hour hand of the clock ge 


around each day? 


How many more legs has a spider than a fly! 

How many toes has a canary? 

How many point toward the front? 

How many point toward the back? 

How many letters in your given name? 

How many letters in your surname? 

Which has the more letters? 

How many more? 

How many letters in name of the month in which you 


were born? 


How many shells has a clam? 
How many has a snail? 
How many has an oyster? A Scollop? 


If you found a clam, and oyster and a snail, how many 
shells would you have? 

How many leaflets has a clover? 

How many leaflets have a fern leaf, and a three leaved 
clover? 

How many leaflets has a rose leaf? 

How many petals has a buttercup ? 

How many petals has a morning-glory ? 

How many pockets for seeds has an apple? 

How many months in summer? winter? fall? spring? 

How many toes has a parrot? 

How many point to the front? How many to the back? 

How many panes af glass in one of the schoolroom 
windows? 

How many rooms in your schoolhouse ? 

How many windows in your schoolroom ? 

How many children sit in your row? 

How many when you stay at home ? 

How many rows in your room? 

Willie has a bicycle and his sister has a tricycle, how 
many wheels have they both? 

How many wheels has a wagon? 

How many wheels have a bicycle and a wagon? 

How many people in your home? > 

How many eyes have they ? 

How many feet has a frog? 

How many are web feet? 

How many points has a star-fiish ? 

How many sounds in the scale? 

How many leaflets have two horse-chestnut leaves? 

How many petals has a wild rose? 

Add the numbers on the face of the clock. 

How many notches on the minute circle of the watch? 
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To the Teacher.) 


(In approaching the close of the year, the teacher naturally thinks of 
the closing exercises which are expected in most localities by children and 
parents. It seems a great mistake to have a// these exercises of the 
nature of an outside entertainment containing no reference to school 
work. Parents enjoy the regular chool work. Let us not forget that. 
It is an old story to the the teacher, but it is a wonderful thing for 
parents to see Juhnny or Jenny recite the new found knowledge they 
never knew when they were children. Teachers are strongly advised 
therefore, to interweave some of the regular school exercises with the 
exhibition program. A good deal of singing is always welcome and the 
recitations and dialogues are always enjoyable by all. No regular pro- 
gram or exercises have been prepared in this number for the “ last day,” 
because of the varying capacities and conditions of the different schools, 
but a collection is given below from which the teacher may select at 
pleasure and it is hoped that some of them may meet the needs of the 
occasion.— ED.) 


Opening Recitation. 
(For a boy.) 
“‘ Dear friends, we’re glad to see you here; 
You’ve come to hear to-day 


About the learned things we do 
And ali the things we say. 


You then will all agree, I’m sure, 
With that great man who said, 

’Tis wonderful how many things 
Will go in one small head !’” 


The First Letter. 


(For a little girl holding a letter.) 
“Did you ever get a letter? 
J did the other day. 
It was in a vea/ envelope, 
And it came a long, long way. 






































“A stamp was in the corner 
And some printing, when it came, 
And the one that wrote the letter 
Had put ‘ Miss’ before my name. 




















“Then there came a lot more writin’, 
I forget now what it read, 
But it told the office people 
Where I lived, my mamma said. 


























“ Don’t you s’pose those letter persons, 
If they hadn’t just been told, 
Would have thought ’twas for a lady 
Who was awful, awful old? 























“ For it looked real big and heavy, 
The outside was stuck with glue, 
So they couldn’t know I’m littie, 
/ don’t think they could. Do you? 
— FF. M.L. 
































A Bird’s Life. 


(Recitation. ) 
‘“* How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ! 
Tn the leafy tree so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace hall.” 
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Flower Song 


(With gestures.) 
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z. Stretch upward. 
k upward. 


We are little flowers 

Standing in a row, : 
When the spring time cometh, 
This is how we grow.! 

When: the bright sun shineth, 
We look up on high? 

Up into the tree tops 

And the bright blue sky. 


Now the gentle breezes 

Sway us to and fro.* 

When a hard wind bloweth 
Then we bend down low.‘ 
When the pattering raindrops 
Are falling all around, 

Then we bow our heads down5 
Towards the thirsty ground. 


Oh, we love the breezes 

And we love the rain 

And the bright, bright sunshine 
That wakes us up again. 

We will grow as pretty 

As we can each day 

Then we’ll please the children 
When they come this way. , 


3. Move body from side to side. 
4. Increase movement. 
s. Bend forward. 


Guess Me. 


(Recitation. ) 


I’m a brave little flower 
That never looks down, 
But up to the sun 
To whiten my gown. 
I’m found in the field, 
And found by the way, 
Where the children roam 
". All the bright summer day. 


I give up my gown 
And all that I wear, 

To make them merry 
And free from care ; 

“Rich man, poor man, 

Beggar-man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, 
Indian-chief.”’ 


Away it flies 
On the breezes fleet, 
And down I fall 
At the children’s feet ; 
I’m always content 
Where’er I be 
For that is the place 
Where God wants me. 


— £. C. Dyer. 








June, 1894 
The Best Places for the Summer. 
Mari é (A Dialogue.) 


I’m going in Ju y to a place full of flowers ; 
Papa has bought it, and so it is ours. 
Where are you going? Do tell me, Grace? 


Grace. 
Oh, I am going to a splendid place, 
Where flowers are thicker than hops, and the birds 
Sing so well, you can make out the words. 
Hattie dear, where do you mean to go? 


Hattie. 
Why, where my mamma goes,— don’t you know? 


Lucy (her sister.)* 
What queer sort of answer! As if the elf 
Could trot off somewhere, all by herself ! 
7 know where we’re going! Its close by the sea, 
And it’s just as nice there as nice can be. 
We shall bathe and swim, we shall duck and dive, 
We shall sail, we shall fish, we shall walk and drive ; 
Dear me, I know there’s nothing we sha’n’t do, 
Just as I know there’s nothing we can’t do. 


Julius. 
Pooh ! we are going to do more than that ! 
I hate the seaside, the country’s so flat. 
We are going to mountains so high, 
That when you’re on top you can touch the sky : 
They’re a thousand miles high ! (or maybe it’s feet), 
And we go on picnics with good things to eat,— 
Pies and doughnuts, and sandwiches too ; 
It is perfectly splendid now, I tell you/ 


Harry. 
And we shall ride on the top of the hay, — 


Charlotte. 


And maybe get sun-struck! Yes, that’s the way? 


Harry. 
I’ve never been sun-strucken, — no, not a bit ! 


Charley. 
Because you’re not big enough! Yes, that is it? 
I’m going to travel as much as a mile,— 
Now what have I said, that you all of you smile? 
It is tedious to stay in one place the whole season. 


Edith. 
O Charles! Do you think so? Then that is the reason 
You will not go up to the Catskills with us. 
For my part, I hate al the bother and fuss 
Of packing and packing my dresses and sleeves — 
Charley. 
But I don’t wear dresses, my dear, if you please ! 
Kav. 
Z shall go to a farm-house! There’s nothing like that: 
They’ve ten cows there, three ponies, a dog, and a cat. 
They have hens, they have chickens, they’ve new milk 
and bread ; 
You'd all better go, if you want to be fed. 
A farm-house is best. 
Edith, Julius and Harry. 
‘The mountains are better. 
Mary. 
Our place is the nicest ! 
Charley. 
No, traveling’s best. 


Now isn’t it, Netta? 


Lucy. 
I stand up for the sea ! 
Every one of you'd better go right there with me! 


Chorus. 
All our places are best of all! 
Hurrah ! each is the best of all ! 
Selected. 
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Dolly’s Lessons. 
(A little girl holds a doll.) 


I want to teach my dolly — 
Her ig’rance is obsurd, 

I really hate to ’fess it, 
But she cannot spell a word. 


Tho’ I give her short ezamples 
She never gets them done, 
For she doesn’t know her tables 

As far as one times one. 


She pays the best of ’tention, 
And p’r’aps I am too strick, 
But sakes ! she tries my patience 
When she studies ’rifm’tic. 


She’s careless "bout her writin’, 
She scratches like a hen, 

And now she’s sprained her thumb so bad 
She cannot hold a pen. 


She ought to have a lib’ary, 
But what would be the use 
To get her books of poickry 
When she can’t read Mother Goose ? 


She must have a ed-ju-ca-tion, 
For her mamma’d die of shame 
If dolly should be lost some day 
When she couldn’t spell her name. 
— Annie M. Pratt. 


Flower Salute. 


(The children stand facing the audience, with small bouquets in right hand and 
handkerchiefs in left. The signals are given by the piano, and are the ordinary four 
chords of any key, and the octave chord. The salute is as follows.) 


First chord: Flowers to lips. 

Second chord: Flowers extended in right hand as if kiss 
thrown, at the same time step forward on right foot. 

Third chord: Wandkerchiefs waved briskly with left 
hand, flowers and position same as preceding. 

Fourth chord: Resume erect position, flowers and hand- 
kerchiefs at sides. 

Octave chord: A\\ seated. 

— Golden Rule. 


Making B’lieve. 


(Recitation for boy.) 


“T’ve maked b’lieve I was a mamma, 
And been to the bargain store, 
But the bargain (the baby) wiggled so 
That I couldn’t play that any more. 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was C’lumbus, 
And discovered the world all over, 
The rug was the ’Lantic Ocean, 
And I sailed on the nursery sofa. 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was an Indian, 
And scalped Polyphemia twice, 

And I played be a big polar bear, 
With the looking glass for ice. 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was a doctor, 
With pearl tapioca pills, 

But I was ’bliged to give up practice, 
*Cause I couldn’t c’llect my bills. 


Two times I’ve b’lieved be a circus, 
And two times the coal man, too, 

And once I was Robin Crusoe, 
And once I was Little Boy Blue. 


Oh, I’ve maked b’lieve and I’ve maked b’lieve, 
Till there’s nothing else to be ! 

And now — I’m so hungry, mamma, 

Let’s make b’lieve I was me.” 
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Nut-Cracking. 


Let each child take home an English walnut, open it, 
pierce the edges of the shells, remove all the inside, and tie 
the two halves together with some narrow bright ribbon. 

They will enjoy the work and the next morning the 
teacher will find half a hundred of these pretty objects on 
her desk. In the meantime she has written on a little strip 
of paper, very plainly, half as many questions as there are 
children, marked No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc. Ask some large 
girl to assist you in putting these questions in these shells 
and tying them about with the bit of ribbon already fastened 
to each, in a bow knot that can be easily opened. If 
twenty-five of these shells are filled with questions, the other 
twenty-five will contain no questions, but only numbers 1, 
2, 3, etc., corresponding to the numbers of the shells that 
are filled. These are passed to the school all mixed 
together, in the presence of visitors and each child unties 
the ribbon in a delightful flutter of uncertainty to see 
whether it contains a question or a blank. 

For illustration. One little girl opens hers and finds she 


is No. 4, and has this question, “‘ Name the vowels.”’ All is 
ready and the teacher calls at random, “No. 4.” No. 4 
arises, reads her question and waits for her answer. Some 


child in the room holds a blank, 7. ¢., a shell containing No. 
4 only. He must arise on the instant (in some other part 
of the room) and give the answer expected from him. If 
he cannot answer it the teacher calls for volunteers, and the 
. whole school are at liberty to come to the rescue. 

This may be done so rapidly, that a class of fifty, even in 
second grade, can dispose of the exercise in a few minutes. 
If it drags, it is ruined. 

What shall the questions be? ‘They ought to relate to 
every subject that has been taught in that class. Words to 
spell, simple sentences to read at sight, the multiplication 
table, numbers to add quickly, questions in nature work, 
science, etc. 

This exercise may be made a most delightful one for 
children and visitors. E. D. K. 


Manual of Arms. 


A Concert Exercise for the Whole School Standing. 


(This is a most delightful and inspiring exercise if the commands are given by 
teacher with military sharpness and inflection and performed with military precision 
by the children. <A great deal of drill is needed. The children wiil move promptly 


on the word Arms. 
( Teachers command. ) [ Children respond. | 


1. Fold — Arms! — in front. 

Extend —Arms/—at side, palms down. 

Support — Arms/— hands clasped back of head. 
Advance — Arms/— extend in front, palms up. 
Reverse — Arms/— folded back. 

Raise — Arms/— vertical over head. 

Carry — Arms! — cross hands on chest. 

. Shoulder — Arms/— upper arm horizontal at side, 
fingers on shoulders. 


SI AREY NS 


9g. Cross —Arms/—forearms crossed over head. 
10. Present — Arms/— crossed arms in front, shoul- 
ders high. 
11. Rest — Arms! — hands on hips. 
12. Secure —  Arms/— clasp hands in front. 


— FR. Anna Morris. 
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The Five Little Sheep. 


(For smallest children) 

Five little sheep stood under a tree. 

The first one said, “Come, follow me.” 

The second one said, “ Let’s keep in line.” 

The third one said, “That will be fine !” 

The fourth one said, “‘ We’re coming fast.” 

The fifth one said, “I am the last.” 

So after their leader they ran, until 

They came to the fence, where they all stood still. 

(This may be used as a finger play. One hand held vertically, with 

the fingers spread, will represent the tree; the fingers of the other hand 
represent the sheep standing below. As each sheep is mentioned one 
finger is raised from the table, until all five are up. During the last two 
lines the first hand represents the fence, by resting on one side and little 


finger. Then let the sheep scamper acruss the table until they come to 
the fence — “ where they all stand still.”) ; 


Days of the Week. 


(Recitation for seven children,) 


“The days of the week once talking together, 
About their housekeeping, their friends and the 
weather ;— 
Agreed in their talk it would be a nice thing 
For all to march, and dance, and sing ; 
So they all stood up in a very straight row ; 
And this is the way they decided to go: — 
(Let seven children stand up, and as day of week is called, take 
places. ) 
First came little Sunday, so sweet and good, 
With a book in her hand, at the head she stood, 
Monday skipped in with soap, and a tub, 
Scrubbing away, with a rubadub, dub. 
With board and iron came Tuesday bright, 
Talking to Monday in great delight. 
Then Wednesday,— the dear little cook came in, 
Riding cock horse on his rolling-pin. 
Thursday followed, with broom and brush, 
Her hair in a towel, and she in a rush. 
Friday appeared, gaily tripping along ; 
He scoured the knives and then he was gone. 
Saturday last, with a great big tub, 
Into which we all jump for a very good rub. 
(Let the children march and sing to the tune of ‘Good Morning, 
Merry Sunshine.”’) 
Children of the week are we, 
Happy, busy, full of glee. 
Often we do come this way, 
And you meet us every day. 
Hand in hand we trip along, 
Singing, as we go, a song, 
Each one may a duty bring, 
Though it be a little thing. 
(Each little day of the week may carry a doll’s tub, broom, rolling- 
pin, knife or iron.) 


— Mary Ely Page, in Kindergarten News. 


. 


How do Birdies Learn to Sing ? 
(The question is asked by one child, and the school answer in concert.) 


How do birdies learn to sing? 


From the whistling wind so fleet, 
From the waving of the wheat, 

From the rustling of the leaves, 
From the raindrop on the eaves, 
From the tread of welcome feet, 
From the children’s laughter sweet, 
Little birdies learn their trill 

As they gayly float at will 

In the gladness of the sky, 

When the clouds are white and high, 
In the beauty of the day 

Speeding on their sunny way, 

Light of heart, and fleet of wing — 
That’s how birdies learn to sing. 

— St. Nicholas. 
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The Alphabet of Summer. 





I. 
2. 


3- 


: PRIMARY 


(For twenty-four children.) 


A is for the Apple-blossoms 
Coming with the spring. 
B is for the Buttercups 
The merry May will bring. 
C is for the Crocus buds 
Pushing through the mold. 
D is for the Dandelions 
With their crowns of gold. 
E is for the Elder-blooms, 
White as driven-snow. 
F is for the Flower-de-luce 
That ’mid the rushes grow. 
G is for the meadow Grasses 
Waving everywheie. 
H is for the Honey suckle, 
Scenting all the air. 
I is for the Idle hours 
Spent in gathering posies. 
J is for the lovely June 
With her wreath of roses. 
K is for the Katy-dids 
And all their endless chatter. 
L is for the Lily pads 
Floating on the water. 
M is for the Mountain glories, 
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Flowering high and low. 
N is for the downy Nests 
Where the birdies grow. 
O is for the Orioles gay, 
Singing loud and sweet 
P is for the Poppy-heads 
Flashing through the wheat. 
Q is for the Quinces, hanging 
Golden in the sun. 
R is for the little Rills, 
Laughing as they run. 
S is for the Silver glory 
Of the harvest moon. 
T is for the Tender light 
Of nature’s afternoon. 
U is for the Under brush, 
Where hazel nuts ore browning. 
V is for the luscious Vines, 
With their purple crowning. 
W is for Woodbine, when 
The green and golden blend. 
X is for the Exodus 
Of robins and of wrens. 
Y is for the Yellow leaves 
That set the woods aglow. 
Z is for the gentle Zephyrs 
Vanished long ago. 


— Mrs. J. M. Dana. 





Getting Ready for Vacation. 


Ready, ready, the world is getting ready 
For the childr.n to come out. 

The winds blow soft, the sun shines steady, 
Bright little showers are about. 

There’s violet blue, and cowslip yellow; 
The chill old earth is getting mellow. 


Ready, ready, the world is getting ready, 
So sweet the birds sing to-day. 
‘¢ Courage, my darlings, steady, steady,” 
Is what they seem to say. 
Brooks are tinkling, bees are humming, 
And the children are coming, coming, coming. 
— Mrs .M. F. Butts. 


= 








Fancy Steps 
( To follow marching. ) 


Toucn Strep (Hanps at Sipe)— Wavtz Time. 
Touch right toe forward (the length of one stép). 
Touch backward. 

Step forward. 


Repeat with left. 


I. 
2. 


3- 


Cross Step — WALTz TIME. 


Touch right toe forward. 
Touch the same toe six inches past left foot. 
Step forward. 


Repeat with left. 


wn 


wn ee 


DousLE Cross AND TOUCH STEP. 


Cross the right foot over in front 
Touch it out at side. 

Cross it over at back. 

Step forward. 


HEEL AND TOE STEP. 


Touch heel forward, one step. 
Touch toe in same place. 
Touch toe backward one step. 
Step forward. 


Recitation. 


(A boy sits in a chair on platform holding a large slate and pencil, and looking at t 
occasionally as if talking to himself.) 


“1’m glad I have a good-sized slate, 
With lots of room to calculate. 
Bring on your sums! I’m ready now; 
My slate is clean ; and I know how. 
But don’t you ask me to sud#act, 
/ like to have my slate well packed ; 
And only two long rows, you know, 
Make such a miserable show ; 
And, please, don’t bring me sums to add ; 
Well, multiplying’s just as bad ; 
And, say ! I’d rather not divide — 
Bring me something I haven’t tried !”” 


Rock-A-Bye 
By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


Now the sun has gone to rest, 
Rock, rock-a-bye ; 

Sinking slowly in the west, 
Rock, rock-a-bye. 


CHorRvs. 
Rock-a-bye, and rock-a-bye, 
And rock, rock-a-bye ; 
Rock-a-bye and rock-a-bye, 
And rock, rock-a-bye. 


Here and there a tiny star, 
Rock, rock-a-bye ; 

Twinkles faintly from afar, 
Rock, rock-a-bye. 


Cuoruvus. 
Little birds have gone to rest, 
Rock, rock-a-bye ; 
Nestled close to mother’s breast, 
Rock rock-a-bye. 
CHORUS. 


Baby’s eyes begin to close, 
Rock, rock-a-bye; 
Like the petals of a rose, 
Rock, rock-a-bye. 
CHORUS. 
Softly lay him down to rest, 
Rock, rock-a-bye ; 
Like a birdie in its nest, 
Rock, rock-a-bye. 
CHuorvs. 


Melody : “* Baby is a Siilor Boy,” Mra. Hubbard's “ Songs for the Kin- 
dergarten.” 
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ght CORRESPONDENCE 4) 


One Teacher’s Ideal. 
(Extract from a private letter.) 


‘¢ I should like to see number work for babies, freed 
from hampering formulas, yet not made barren of all ideas save 
those of amount. 

I should like to see a suggestive course of phonetic script read- 
ing exercises, which would lead to such self-helpfulness as to 
make type reading a much desired pleasure. 

I should like to see a simple ceurse of science, suited to season 
of year, collateral study, and the temperament of the foreigner, 
aged five. 

i should like to know of suitable seat work, progressively 
arranged, for two years’ daily course in lowest primary grade. 

I should like to have manual training from ‘‘simple to com- 
plex” arranged for same length of time, showing how available, 
inexpensive tools and materials may be used in an ordinary first 
year school-room. 

I should like to see a course of study, and course of seat work, 
made scientific, esthetic, harmonious, “ unitied,” practicable, 
attainable. 

I should like to see a series of recreation exercises growing 
less an¢ less babyish as days of school life lengthen into months, 
yet always natural, never those of a martinet. 

In short, I want to have ever advancing courses of study, work 
and play, suggested, not by theorists, but by some practical 
investigator, some one of real, actual, everyday experience. 

If any teacher, — Pres. Eliot, normal graduate, city, or country 
schoolma’am — will treat any or allof these subjects in detail, 
giving skeleton for year’s work, that individual will do a vast 
amount of good. 

It is very easy to provide for a holiday occasion, to give a 
solitary model lesson, but we need to learn how to make school 
work like house building, where each day’s work, adds, com- 
pletes and crowns the work of previous days. 

In number work, we need to realize how we force very young 
children to use certain formulas, which, especially to slow-think- 
ing childish minds, or to the unaccustomed ear of a little for- 
eigner, so conceals the numerical statement, as to utterly befog the 
whole. 

The mechanical part of reading involves much weariness of 
spirit to the teacher, but, notwithstanding, our very unphonetical 
and unreasonable language, I believe in synthetic exercises. 
Phonics enable a child to read unaided, after he has passed the 
period of mechanics. 

For the uneasy, restless childhood, handcraft has always been 
necessary, and in the ‘‘ age of nerves,” is more imperative than 
ever. Can we have light as to what, and how much ‘ unified’ 
hand work we should do?” 








From an Ex-Teacher. 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION :— 


Enclosed please find postal note for $1.00 for re-subscription 
to your most exc:ll nt paper. 

It may seem s range that a lady whose hair is silvered with age 
should take an interest in Primary EpucaTIon, but so it is. I 
was once a teacher in the common schools, and like to compare 
the methods of to-day with those of long ago. 

I also have a number of dear young friends who are teachers 
to-day, and so soon as I look the paper through, I extend it for 
their use. Hear what one says :— 


‘*T think the Primary Epvucation is, if anything, growing 
better and better. I like it very much. My little ones have been 
particularly interested in this Washington number. I told them 
as gr-phically as I was able, the story of Washington without 
giving his name, then told them I had a picture of this remark- 
able man. 

Upon holding it up before them, a perfect chorus of voices 
shouted, George Washington ! 

They voted at once that it should be framed, and hung in our 
school-room as a permanent ornament, and visible reminder to 
them to dare to be truthful and honest throughout their school- 
life.” 


Oil City, Pa. J. W. H. 


Ninety-four in one Room. 


In perusing your Primary EpvucaTion, which, by the way, I 
consider one of the very best journals for the lower grades, I 
ever examined,— I see so many interesting things, so many help- 
ful suggestions, so many valuable lessons, and so many lovely 
exercises, both for busy-work and for rest from the daily routine 
of commonplace work, that I start for my school-room with 
renewed enthusiasm, resolved to brighten the day’s exercises 
with as much of the new sunshine as I can get intoit. But alas! 
when I enter the school-room, the cheery good mornings said, 
and the little ones seated «ll around m-, nearly one hundred little 
upturned faces look into mine and demand to be interested and 
instructed. 
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What can I do, and where comes in the individual attention? 

This crowded condition exists in all the lower grades of our 
city schools, and when we enroll over one hundred, the school ig 
generally divided, and each division attends but half a day; but 
many retain and teach, or try to, eighty or ninety pupils all day. 

I read with interest the articles in the January number of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION entitled ‘‘ Fewer Children in a Room,” and 
‘* One little Saul.” If the author of “‘ One li:tle Saul,” who said 
‘It is a burning shame to give the primary teacher sixty helpless, 
restless pupils with untutored minds, while we give to the high 
school teacher thirty pupils, able to help themselves, accustomed 
to habits of school life, and with minds trained to study ”— could 
only drop into some of our lower grade rooms and see their 
crowded condition! (I counted ninety-four in my room one day 
last week). 


PRIMARY TEACHER. 


A Ten Cent Sheet of Cardboard. 


Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION ;— ‘ 

Perhaps those teachers whose pupils, like my own, have noth- 
ing to work with but slate and pencil — will find some variety in 
a ten cent sheet of colored cardboard, as I did. 

First, I cut inch squares, so that each of my fifty pupils could 
have one. Wehad drawing lessons from them with applications ; 
measuring and number lessons. Then I did the same with circle, 
triangle, and rectangle. 

After we had made good use of them in that way, I hit upon 
this plan to lessen whispering, and it has worked like a charm: 

A pupil seen whispering is requested to lay the square upon my 
desk; in the evening, those who retain the squares have their 
names written upon the blackboard in colored chalk under the 
word ‘‘ Good.” 

If they whisper twice, the circle is parted with, and the pupil 
given an extra task. 

For busy work, I say something like this,—‘‘ Now take your 
forms and make a pretty trimming for a dress,” and they will 
make beautiful borders, etc. 

Well, my cardboard is not all used yet. [ take a rectangular 
piece, put a piece of paper on it by putting the corners through 
slits, write the names of pupils in it, and keep a record of the 
number of perfect lessons in spelling, and hang it up. 

Then I have a picture out of a magazine. What I have left is 
large enough to frame it. Icut it in oblong shape with pretty 
corners, and paste the picture on, and it looks very pretty. Iam 
going to make other frames by laying a leaf in the edge and 
drawing part of the outline, then cutting out. 

H. M. 


A Conservative View. 


I would like to venture a word concerning the crowded condi- 
tion of the present primary school curriculum. It seems to me 
we have discarded the good old-fashioned rule of doing a few 
things well. New subjects are added well-nigh monthly, until 
presently we shall be careering round the whole circle of arts 
and sciences. ‘ 

Children of the third and fourth school years are now taught 
concerning the reposeful in art and the technical in music. 
They study botany, zéology, mineralogy, meteorology, and many 
another branch. They learn about mining and manufacturing 
operations. They take up the,subjects of crystallization, and of 
the evaporation and condensation of liquids. Why, these are 
subjects for high school pupils! They are too remote from the 
simple consciousness of eight and nine years old children. Why 
not wait for a little maturity of mind and experience ? 

Our school mills are not, these days, like the mills that ‘‘ grind 
slowly,” ‘* with exactness,” and ‘‘exceedingly small.’ 

We «re giving the little ones knowledge in good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together,— no wonder that much of it 
runs over. 

We are told that while our small pupils,— fifty of them ata 
time under one teacher,— are diving deep into the “ ologies,” 
they ought to read, write, and cipher fully as well or the better 
for it. Butall things are not possible with school teachers or 
school children. While we enlighten them concerning the pro- 
duction of iron from the ore, we are not teaching them simple 
calculation: and while they are learning ‘‘feldspar” and 
‘‘ crystal,” they cannot be learning the household words they 
must know to write an ordinary letter. 

1 have heard it said that children can be taught anything. On 
the strength of this possibility, we are attempting the experi- 
ment of teaching them pretty nearly everything. We shall 
assuredly fail to properly cultivate intellect, body or morals. 

I wish I could say — with a certainty of being heeded — to 
those having authority : Halve the number of our pupils, restrict 
the subjects of tuition in the primary schools to the essentials, 
and our results will more than double. Let science be tributary 
in a pleasant way to language work. Let drawing and music be 
recreations rather than arm and brain fatiguing drills, until the 
little muscles are more controllable and the little minds better 
able to grasp technicalities. 

If we attempted less, we wou!d accomplish vastly more. 


TEACHER. 
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Lady Bug’s Lawn Party. 
Little Lady Bug gave a party. All the 


bugs were invited. They came from all parts 
of the world, and there were hundreds of them. 


Now Lady Bug lived on the edge of a 
great swamp, and across this all her guests 
must fly if they would reach the beautiful 
lawn upon which the party was to be given. 





* Dear Will-o’-the-Wisp,” said she, “ please 
light your lamp to-night. The swamp is so 
dark that without you, some of my guests 
might lose their way.” The Will-o’-the- Wisp, 
always glad to help little Lady Bug, made 
himself as bright as ever he could, and danced 
out across the swamp to meet the guests. 


But, alas, the guests had never seen a Will- 
o’-the- Wisp. They were frightened. Some 
flew up into the very highest trees and only 
peeped out from behind the leaves. Others 
turned and flew home again— never stopping to 
take breath “even” until they were miles away. 


“What is that dreadful flame?” whispered 
June Bug; “it will scorch our wings.” “ Then 
we shall have to fly around the swamp,” 
said the Stag-Beetle; “ for we dare not cross it 
with this strange creature dancing about in it!” 








“OQ but we are so tired!” sighed the little 
bugs. “And then, too, we might lose our 
way, if we fly out of a straight line.” Then 
let us choose the Dragon-F ly for a guide. He 
knows all about this region. Indeed, he tells 
me he was born here,” said the Stag-Beetle. 





And so with the Dragon-Fly leading the 
way, the big bugs started forth around the 
swamp. “O dear! O dear! we shall lose our 
party after all!” wept the little bugs, who 
were left behind. 





But among these little bugs were some 
homely, quiet little ones of whom no one had 
taken any notice. “ We are going out to see 
what this thing is,” said they. And spreading 
their wings, off they flew straight at the Will- 
o’-the- Wisp. 








Now Will-o’-the-Wisp had been enjoying 
the fright of the bugs; but when he saw these 
little gray bugs —hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of them — flying straight at hin, it 
was his turn to be frightened. 


Away he flew, the bugs close upon him. 
On the edge of the swamp, they overtook him. 
Such a battle as followed! Will-o’-the-Wisp 
tried to burn the little troop; but strange to 


say his flame seemed to harm them not in the 
least. 





“They have caught him! They have caught, 
him!” buzzed all the little bugs that were 
hidden away behind the leaves and among the 
grasses. “Let us go now and have our part 
in the victory!” . “Never!” cried the little 
gray bugs, when they saw them all flying se 
bravely across the swamp. “ You do not deserve 
to have a part in our victory!” 


So what do you think they did? Quick as 
a flash each little gray bug seized a bit of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. and tucked it 


wings. 


under his 
And when the other bugs reached the 
place, not a sign of a Will-o’-the-Wisp was 
to be seen! 


They all reached Lady Bug’s home in time— 
big bugs, little bugs and all. They were all 
very tired, and were glad indeed to spend the 
whole next day sleeping and resting. By and 
rye evening came again. “ Now let us dress 
bye evening ca ugain. “ Now let l 
in our very best colors,” said they all “and 
prepare for Lady Bug’s party.” 





How beautiful they all were! Dragon- 
Fly’s laces were wonderful! Gold Bug’s 


wings were gorgeous! And there were dresses 
of shining green, and others of heaven’s own 
blue! 





“You poor little gray bugs,” sneered Gold 
Bug. “How dusty you look! I wish I had 
given you some of the gold paint, and had 
showed you how to use the dewdrops for 
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mirrors! 


“Do not trouble yourself,’ answered the 
little gray bugs. And, at a signal from their 
leader, they all lifted their little gray wings 
and flashed forth their jewels of fire. 

“ Fire-flies! Fire-flies!” cried Lady Bug. 
“You shall be the heroes of the festival! 
You are beautiful! You shall light the lawn! 
And when my guests return to their homes 
you shall have the honor of being my chosen 
guides to help them across the swamp and 
through all the dark places?” 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


From SEED TO LEAF. PartI. FLOWER AND 
Fruit. PartII. By Jane H. Newell. 


In these days when teachers are seeking 
everywhere for helps in the scientific presen- 
tation of botany these books must not be 
forgotten. Bhey are a cyclopxiia of infor- 
mation on the subject of germination, and 
those who take them up for reference will be 
sure to keep them within easy reach after- 
wards. There is a freshness and vigor in the 
short sentences that keep the student con- 
stantly alive to the subject, and compel 
thought and interest. Every school liorary 

- and teacher’s desk should contain copies of 
these books. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND AND WHAT SHE 
TauGuatT Us. By William Elliot Griffis. 


John Adams once said of Holland and 
America, “The originals of the two Repub- 
licks are sO much alike that the History of 
One seems but a Transcript from that of the 
other.” This book is written for the young 
folks of America, to call attention to the sim- 
ilarity between the two countries. and to 
incite a deeper interest in “ Brave little Hol- 
land.” The boys and girlsin our American 
schoo's are far too much inclined to believe 
that the sun never shone upon any other 
republican form of government than America; 
that she had no lessons to learn from the 
past, or that any country exists on the globe 
to-day of whom she has anything to learn. 
There is a vast difference between loyalty to 
America and American conceit and any 
historical facts that will assist in reducing 
unwarranted conceit. in our children in the 
public schools and to build up a respect 
for other countries, should be welcomed by 
all teachers who have at heart the training 
of the American citizens of the future. 
This story of Holland is simply told and 
will interweave with the study of United 
States History as supplementary reading, or 
in leading the students to note the parallels 
between the building up of these two countries. 
Such facts as the following are just what our 
children need to know. “ The first salute ever 
fired by foreigners in honorof the American 
flag was from the Dutch.” “ When in 1787 eur 
fathers made the constitution, the Dutch re. 
public was a living example before their eyes.” 
** In love of liberty and bravery ot the defense 
ot it, she has been our great example.” — Ben- 
jamin Franklin. This book contains about 250 
pages and the story istoldin a delightfully 
informal manner that wlll capture the in- 
terest of the children, who know something 
already of the little girl queen Wilhelmina. 


(1) LITTLE BROTHERS IN THE AIR. 
BinpD LOVER IN THE WEST. 
Miller. : 


As an interpreter of bird life and bird 
nature Olive Thorne Miller has no equal. 
other writers in their study and admiration 
of Nature in every form give much that is in- 

forming and fascinating of bird habits ; but to 
no other author has it seemed worth while to 
make a complete surrender of time, talent 
and personality to enter into the kingdoms of 
the air and learn the secrets of its life on the 
wing. To know the scientific name of a bird, 
and to learn to identify it by its note and 
plumage is one thing; but to study its nature 
and daily life through a love and sympathy 
that leads one to don a wood-green dress and 


(2) A 
By Olive Thorne 
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hat of leaves and sit well nigh motionless for 
hours to geta glimpse into its bird heart, is 
so much another thing, that to compare other 
bird books with those of this author is like 
comparing cold words to aliving soul. Neither 
is there any power of putting the flavor of her 
story of her long vigils with the birds into 
words. The charm of the telling, like music, 
enters the heart before it touches the brain. 
It can only be felt and known throngh absorb- 


L ing the spirit of the books themselves. 


To take these books and go into the woods 
with heart in tune and senses alert is the only 
way in which to understand their fullest 
meaning And this is one of the ideal things 
for teachers to do inthe coming vacation. 
There is no re-creation like that foundin the 
very temples of Nature in this glorious season, 
and to possess one’s self with one of these 
books before hand is to carry a golden key to 
the heart of jNature’s mysteries. No intellec- 
tual preparation for Nature Study in the 
schools will ever win the hearts of children 
to love it like the influence radiated by the 
teacher, who has first entered into the glory 
of it herself. For this reason as we'l as for 
the personal culture and enjoyment of it, 
every teacher should make the reading of 
one of these books a part of her coming 
vacation. 


C. W. BARDEEN & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. By E. V. De 
Graff. 


A new edition of this valuable book is the 
May contribution to the Standard Teachers’ 
Iibrary. It is improved and enlarged by the 
complete revision of some of the chapters. 
Those on Penmanship and Drawing have 
been rewritten; the former by Charlos R. 
Wells, author of Natural Movement Method, 
and the latter by Mary Dana Hicks of the 
Prang Educational Company. For the Course 
of Study in the County Schools has been sub- 
stituted the course adopted by a Committee 
of the Commissioners of New York. These 
improvements will put this time honored 
book into closer relation with modern 
methods and will more surely meet (the 
present needs of teachers. The book has 
been too long and favorably known as a help 
in the school-room to need a detailed descrip- 
tion of its contents. The teachers who are 
availing themselves of the advantages of the 
Teachers’ Library series, issued by this firm, 
will be glad of this selection. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS. By 
John H. Walsh, Asso. Supt. School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


There is a strong feeling that an arithmetic 
is an arithmetic and that there can be no exer- 
cise of talent or inventiveness in the present- 
ation of bald facts as number combinations. 
The author of this new series —in three books, 
Primary Arithmetic, Intermediate Arithmetic, and 
the Higher Arithmetic, has proved, however, 
that even mathematics may be illuminated. 
To begin with, no space has been wasted upon 
rules and illustrative problems worked out. 
Again, a new system of grading is introduced 
by which a pupil no longer does only addition 
at one time, for instance, then leaves it and 
passes on to another subject, but according to 
the author’s “spiral plan” all subjects are 
kept constantly circulating and no one is ever 
quite lost sight of. Ingenious combination 
problems keep a constant review before the 
pupil, while the pages are also generonsly 
interlarded with regular review lessons. 
Another feature of these books which the 
teachers will appreciate, is the immense num- 
ber of problems; in many places we find not 
less than one hundred on a given subject on 
one page, and these graded from sight and 
mental problems to slate work. Practice in 
estimating approximate answers is another 
unique phase of Mr. Walsh’s books; that is, 
problems are so arranged in regard to the rel- 
ative proportion and value of terms as to in- 
vite ready practice such as the business man 
has in calculating at a glance approximate 
answers without slate processes The author 
would have the pupil trained to form always 
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an approxinfate answer before performing 
any process, thus not only preparing him for 
practical business life but training him to the 
detection of absurdities in incorrect answers. 

The books show themselves abreast of the 
times. In the highest of the series we find 
introduced simple algebraic and elementary 
geometrical problems such as may be grasped 
by pupils in the higher grammar grades. We 
recommend these books heartily as live helps 
for teachers. 


LITTLE RED RIDING Hoop. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


We have received (by request) from Sapt. 
Burk, of Santa Rosa, (al , three stories from a 
most charmingly arranged card reading series 
now in use in the first grade of the schools of 
that city. The unique feature of this particu- 
lar compilation of these well known stories is 
that they are written, as far as possible, in 
the child’s own langaage and vocabulary. 
The compilers, Louise Smythe and Frances 
O’ Meara of Santa Rosa, having told the myths 
to the children, afterwards drew from them 
their own favorite parts of the stories framed 
in their own baby language. These stories 
were then carefully arranged by the teachers 
and are now in use in the schools. 

The preface by Supt. Burk gives generous 
compliment to the good work of the teachers, 
makes a plea for literature in even the young- 
est grades, and proves how successfully it 
may be used if intelligently arranged by 
teachers as wise in child study as Miss Smythe 
and Miss O’Meara have shown themselves to 
be. We wish that all the little folks were as 
fortunate as are these of Santa Rosa in having 
teachers and superintendent who coédperate in 
their work with the same skill and wisdom for 
the good of the children. 


— The seventeenth annual session of the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute opens 
at Cottage City, Monday July 9th. The School 
of Methods and College of Oratory continuing 
four weeks and the Academic department, 
five weeks. The course at this the oldest 
summer school for teachers in the United 
States, has been lengthened and strengthened 
for the coming season and the prospect is that 
the attendance will be very large. 

The attendance for 1898 was over 400 from 
33 states and territories, this in spite of the 
attractions at the World’s Fair, and the at- 
tendance for 1892 was over 600 from 44 states 
and territories and from the faculty of* 30 
state normal and city training schools. For 
circulars ‘giving full information address W. 
A. Mowry, Pres., Salem, Mass., or A. W. 
Edson, Worcester, Mass. 





APPRECIATIVE. 
Educational Publishing Co.: 

I received my last books this evening, and 
Iam very pleased with them all. The print is 
so clear and plain that children cannot help 
being delighted Thank you. Youhave made 
it possible for teachers to afford supplemen- 
tary books, where trustees are silurians and 
who think that these books are unnecessary. 
These are the third set of supplementary read- 
ers that I have supplied to my school at my 
Own expense. Grimm’s Fairy Tales and 
ZEsop’s Fables will be used by four classes. 

Gratetully, 


N.1.R. 
Dear Sirs:— 


I have used Grimm’s Fairy Tales, No. 1, with 
great success, and I take pleasure in commend- 
ing your efforts to place these books within 
the reach of all. We wish to have other books 
very soon. Are you publishing any but Fairy 
tales or Fables at present? On the last page 
of No. 1,I notice many books advertised and 
feel certain they are valuable. Do you furnish 
Little Flower Folks at the same price per 
copy? If you do, I shall order at once 18 
copies. 

Please tell me if you furnish any of these 
“books for library” in paper covers at 5 cents 
per copy. 

An early reply will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 
E.W., Wis. 
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NEW TEXT BOOKS 
FOR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Algebra for Beginners, 


2. Elementary Lessons in 
Physics. 


8, Sight Arithmetic. 


_~— 





1. By Wm. F. Baapsury and G. C. Emery, authors of text-books in Algebra, etc. The arrange- 
ment in this book is in some respetts different from that in the customary text-books, and it will be 
found fitted in a peculiar manner for the place intended. 

2. By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. This work, as the preceding, is pre- 
pared in the light of the recent discussions as to placing these subjects in the Grammar School 
grades, and the publishers feel assured that they will successfully meet the call for suitable text- 
books graded for the upper classes of the Grammar School, as well as for beginners in these studies 
in the High School. This work will be issued this summer. 

3. By Wm. F. Brapsury, author of Bradbury’s Arithmetics and Higher Mathematics, consists 
exclusively of oral work, and designed for the Grammar Grades. Can be used with any series of 
Arithmetics. Furnishes a large number of carefully selected problems in mental arithmetic; and it 
is believed will prove to be unequalled as a text-book for promoting that facility and correctness in 
numerical operations now recognized as so essential in the Grammar School work. In preparation; 
to be issued in the summer. 

Educators, when considering tne best book to adopt for fall schools, are invited to examine : 

The Bradbury’s Series of Arithmetics and Higher Mathematics, used with 
unfailing popularity. Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-Keeping, used in every State 
of the Union, and always found to satisfactorily meet the requirements. Duntonian Writing 
Books. No copy-books have ever stood the test of continuous use as have the Duntonian Series. 

Sample copies sent: Beginner’s Algebra for 30c; Physics, 30c; Sight Arithmetic, roc, Corres- 
pondence as to any of our text-books solicited 


TETOMSWsSson, BROow- Nn c&h& CoO. Publishers, 
23 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON. 106 WABASH AVE., UHIUAGO. 





BGS" As to our reliability and good faith we refer to / DOES THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 
the publishers of this journal. 





need a periodical devoted to the teaching of Drawing, (including Form and Color). 
Elementary Manual Training and Writing? 


DO YOU? 


If so, send for a sample copy of ART EDUCATION, a high grade INDEPENDENT 
journal to be published soon, edited by a well-known Supervisor, assisted by some of the ablest 
Art Teachers in the country. It will be a source of inspiration to the SUPERVISOR and give 
the TEACHER regular, intelligent, systematic, help in these allied subjects. Only 76 cts. per 
year. Reducedito SO cts. to those who subscribe AT ONCE. 


A TEN DOLLAR GOLD PIECE 


will be sent by registered mail to the First subscriber (judging by date of mailing) sending 
50 cts. and mentioning paper containing advertisement. 
The first subscriber from EACH STATE complying with same condition will receive 


** Art Education” Two years free; 


ALSO CHOICE of the following: the best Chart for teaching Color (with instructions for use) 
known to us, or the best work on teaching Drawing or Writing. 


BQ” Subscribe at ence and you may be the first ana THE SECOND subscriber from each State will secure the journal two years free. 


secure the ten dollar gold piece, or the first 


from your state. 


pax” No credit given unless this paper is named. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


THE GRAPHIC EDUCATION PUBLISHING Co., 
No. to E. 14th Street, NEW YORK, 




















brain and body. 














Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, 









A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Providence, BR. I- 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Largest and the Best. 














The Oldest and the Broadest. 








Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 








Emerson College of Oratory: Pros. W EMERSON and Faculty. 


School of Methods: Zr,yreeks., 







Academic Departments: te inetructors. 





The attendance for the last few years has been over 600, from 44 
States and Territories, making this by far the largest 
Summer School in the United States. 






gar SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR, (48 pages) giving full information 
in regard to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, rail- 
road reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 





Ww. A. MOWRY, Pres., Satzm, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 
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120 pages. 


of key, bow: 
pte Sang by 


new, nov 


Colleges, Gir 


Organ, 
Piano, 
Violin, 
Banjo, 
Oornet, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Piccolo, 
Accordion, 
Mandolin, 
Olarinet, 
Fife, 
Viola. 


PRICE 
POSTPAID, 

























































most attractive classic play obtainable. 





WTS Te enc 


» C=-=FOR THE~Z 
HER, STUDENT, ths HOME.>~= 





“GRAND OPERA MELODIES. ” 


For Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano, Mandolin 
and Piano. A new 


tion of gems from the stand- 


ard operas. Send for price list. 


“LIGHT OPERA MELODIES,” 


For Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano, Mandolin 
and Piano. A selection from the most lar light 
operas. Justissued. Send for pri rice list. 


‘‘ Operatic Piano Collection. ’ 
Operatic airs of undying popularity. 


“The New Harvard Song Book.” 


All the new Harvard songs. 92 pages. $1.00. 


* College Songs for Girls.” 


$1.00. 


“Sabbath Day Music.’’ 


Forty selections for piano. $1.00. 


‘*MELODIOUS PASTIMES.” 


A New Book for Violin and Piano — Choice, 
Easy Solos, with Piano Accompaniment. 

Comprises pieces free from difficulty in the matter 

unusual finge 


. 8. BEAZLEY. 
delight all young pl aw = S of the violin. Entirely 
e 


’ 


$1.00. 


, etc. The composi- 
e somatesen will 


tertaining. Price $1.00. 


“SCENES FROM EurIDICE.” 


Notable re-publication of a classic work, regarded 
as the first hag he ever sung in 
s’ Schools and 


ublic. For Women’s 
minaries it is the 
Price, 75c. 


“College Songs.” 


Most complete collection. 250,000 sold. 50c. 


“College Songs for Guitar.” 
‘College Songs for Banjo.’ 


Either volume $1.00. 
THE FAMOUS 


Eureka 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


Series 


Winner’s ‘‘ Eureka” In- 
struction Books «wv for you 
just weet a teacher would 

th the Winner Instruc- 
tloa book for — amt a 
you can learn to play any sim le 
easy piece of music on that 
strument as quickly as by 
employing a her once a 
wee 

You do not need to know any- 
thing about music, as these 
books teach all the rudiments. 


and explain _ peening of all 
mus: term: re very 
ILLUS. 


simple and FULL 
TRATE 


Besides the instruction pages 
each book contains nearly a 
hundred well-chosen pieces for 

t es ment. This 

one would cost from $2.00 to 

if purchased rately. 

are intended for pupils 

living at a distance from the 

music teacher, or those whose 

means will not enable them to 
employ one. 

In ordering, ask for Win- 
ner’s “ Eureka” Method, 
and ew - what instrument 
it is wanted. 


75 


EACH 
VOLUME. 


Nore.—We are the largest and oldest music publishin 
Books, and 8,000 Octavo Choruses. A 
source of supply for the great Musical Public. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


f-century accumu 
Our facilities can respond quickly to your necessities, 





FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW eo Burrows’ 
MUSIC iano Primer, 


Bag 
BOOKS 
tells 


for private tuition or aan 
in Eoases. Cloth, 50 cents; 
Boards, 40 cents. 


‘i Kinkel’s 8 Copy Book. ” 


A method of instruction by 
copy P ractice. Es lly de- 
siqued to — e memory. 
Price, 75 cents 


(ini 
Ditson 
(\0. 


‘*Lobe’s Catechism 
of Music. ’’ 


A clear, concise, and correct 
explanation of the theory of 
music. Boards, 50 cents; pa- 
per, 40 cents. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


‘HOW SHALL I TEACH !” 


Illustrates Dr. Lowell a s celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 30 cent 


-“ Pestallozzian Musie Teacher.” 


An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
Discusses form, number, arithmetic, language, gram- 
oni ar, psychology, ete., in their relation to music. 





iceenint s Vocal Method for 
Contralto, Baritone & Bass.” 


By L. O. EMERSON. A concise method for voice 
trataing. The ability of the author insures the best 
instruction. The method is unusu ee el ——— 
being free from monotonous studies. $1.50. 


“* Emersen’s Vecal Methed fer 
Seprane er Mezz0-Seprane.’’ 


L. O. EMERSON. One of the most thorough 
pe 8 for training the voice. We especially com- 
mend it to teachers and pupils as being the most 
helpful method extant. ice, B1. 


«« BASSINI’S ART OF SINGING.” 


Edited by R. STORRS WILLIAMS. A practical text- 
book for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the 
subject in a forcible, scientific manner. Prices: 
Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano complete, $3.00; 
aeeseoet. $2.50; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, 


LEARN “rue” PIANO. 


Richardson’s New Method. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. ee ‘/eneme fingering, 
$3.00. Foreign fingering, $3. 


Mason & Hoadley’ s 1am for 
Beginner’s. 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
either fingering, $3.00. 


N. E. Conservatory Method. 


In Seren ames price, each, $1.50: complete, 
es. 00. editions, Aimerican and Foreign finger- 


Peters’ Kelectic Piano Instructor. 





Over 300,000 copies sold; $3.00. 


Bellak’s Analytical Method, 


Price, in paper, 75 cents ; in boards, $1.00. 


WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD. 
———s book issued, with illustrations of hand 
pos . 


Paper, 75 cents. 





Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ag house in America; =. 29 different catalogues, describing over 100,000 


ation of lists and 


The Famous Classic 
Series. 


“Song Classics,” 2 volumes. 

“ Piano Classics,” 2 volumes. 

“Classical Pianist.”’ 

“ Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

** Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“ Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.’ 

“* Classic Four Hand Collection.” 

“Classical Coll.” Violin and Piano. 

“Classical Coll.” Flute and piano. 

“Young People’s Classics,” volumes 1 and 2. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 

“*Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 

“ Classic Vocal Gems,” Baritone or Bass. 

“Selected Classics for the Pianoforte.” 

The above series represents 19 volumes of the best 
music known. 

Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price: Heavy paper cover, 1.00; 
boards, $1.25 ; cloth, gilt, $2.00 each volume. 


2 volumes. 


“Royal Collection of Four- 
Hand Music.” 








Selected Easy, Bright, 
Piano-forte Sure to 
Duets. Please. 





Contains all the latest and best piano music for two 
performers. 36 pieces; easy, bright, with abundance 
of variety. Sheet music size, 160 pages, 50 cents. 


FOR 


Fon KINDERGARTENS, 


Stories in Song, by Emerson and Brown. 


Little Songs for Little Singers ... ° ms 
Motion Songs for the rarerees by 

Mrs. Bordman ° -25 

Songs and Games for Little @uss 2.00 
eee ~~ Chimes, by —_ ‘Denies 

Wiggin . ° 1.25 

Gems for Little Singers — . é 30 


Liberal discounts to teachers. 
nd for free discriptive circulars. 


FOR PUPILS. 
‘Common Sense Catechism.” 


By NICHOLS. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


“Ludden'’s Pronouncing Dictionary 


of Musical Terms.’ 


By W. Ludden. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, 
$1.25. 


** Moore’s Dictionary of 
Musical Information.” 


ByJ.W. Moore. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


** The Day School Crown.’’ 


By CHARLES WALKER Ray. The latest book for 
readily learning to read music. A very valuable 
instructor for beginners. Price, 20 cents, post- 
paid; $15.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 






ieces of Sheet Music, 
tes, large importing facilities, prestige abroad, and influence at home, make our house a 
Send for catalogues. 


3,000 Music 


453-463 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. ¥. 





